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FURTHER LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
QUMRAN SECT 


J. M. ALLEGRO 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 


PURCHASE of fragments from the Ta‘amireh Bedouin in the 

Spring of 1955 produced the largest connected document yet 
salvaged from Cave Four (4Q). Joined to a piece of the same document 
already in our possession, it made up some four or five columns of a 
commentary on the Book of Nahum. By far the most important part 
of this document extant is the first of the connected columns, of which a 
preliminary publication is made here. 

The leather of the scroll is fairly well preserved, comparatively 
speaking, although the right-hand edge of this column shows a darkening 
which probably implies that we cannot expect to have very much more 
from the beginning of this scroll. Originally some 11 cm. deep, the 
scroll’s columns are 8.3 cm. in length; the two complete columns extant 
measure 15.2 cm. and 13.5 cm. in width respectively. The column repro- 
duced here measured either about 13.5 cm. or 16 cm. in width, depending 
on the correct reconstruction of lines 2 and 9. 

The ruling was made fairly heavily, at regular intervals of .75 cm., 
and the internal margins measure 2 cm., with those at the bottom 1.7 cm., 
and at the top 1.2 cm. The letters of the neat, characteristic book-hand 
of Qumran, are about 2 mm. square (PI. 1). 
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40pNaHuUM 


..adwelling for the wickedones 1 "973 °ywn> NTAL? 

of the Gentiles. Whither the oR TA OW HID “IN Tom PswR 
lion, the lioness went, the lion’s 

cub 


[and none to terrify. Its interpreta- Jen eowrnt 2 ws 4TINN rR 
tion concerns Demetrius, king nsya ow 2129 wpa WR IP 
of Greece, who sought to enter fmpona owt 
Jerusalem by the counsel of the 
Seekers-after-Smooth-Things 


...terrif]y (?) the kings of 7 co 350MM ] 
Greece from (the time of) owns ‘win Tay TY sDID°NINN 
Antiochus to the appearance ’OATN INN 
of the rulers of the Kittim, and , 
afterwards [. . . .]will tread (be 
trodden) down 


...] The lion tears sufficient for °73 F710 HN 


his cubs, and strangles for his ERED yn panni ina 
lionesses prey 


...Its interpretation] concerns ~p> by (nwg 1 


the Lion of Wrath who used INSY WIN) PITT 7D? WR pun 
to smite (or, smites) with his 


mighty ones and the men of his 
counsel 


a-a Comment on Nah 2 12ab. 1170 (NH) ‘dwelling,’ particularly one inhabited by 
Gentiles, cf. Jastrow, Dict. of the Talmud, etc. (1926), s. v. 

b Nah 2 12cd. 

© As MT, but the peer on this passage reflects the variant tradition found in the 
LXX’s rod eioedOetv (cf. Syr., Vulg.) =s2. 

4 If the reconstruction of the full MT of 2 14a-c is correct in 1. 9, we must suppose 
a column breadth of about 16 cm., and this would mean a gap of some 2 cm. between 
the end of the text here and the beginning of the peSer. In the last columin of this work 
extant, there is such a space left of 2.4 cm. 

© pinot: the last letter but one could be a yodh. For the spelling cf. Kiptos 
written as p»p and op (S. Krauss, Griechische u. Lat. Lehnworter im Talmud, etc., 
II [1899], 520b), and Tewpyuos, as oii (ibid., p. 169). 

f-f As frequently in this document; cf. also 1QH 2.32, CD 1.18, and C. Rabin, 
The Zadokite Documents (1954), p. 5. 

® For the spelling with faw, note the variant (?) oinp’m (Targ. II Est 31) for 
pinup’wax (Krauss, op. cit., p. 76). The normal spelling would be diay (e. g., Targ. IT 
Est 1 2, etc.). 

» Cf. Y. Ber. 4.8a orx*sy Wa mDIDIN (of Jerusalem). 

i Nah 2 13 ab. MT aon. 

i MT yn‘. k >MT. 





PLATE 1. 


Photograph: Palestine Archaeological Museum 
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PLATE 2. 


Photograph: Palestine Archaeological Museum 
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[...And he filled with prey]... 6 ™aM [9710 'RIM1 
and his den with ravin. Its in- by "wD 77D "INI1971 


terpretation concerns the Lion pn vp5 
of Wrath 


...] death (2?) by the Seekers- wT nil J 
after-Smooth-Things, who Ovn OWI APN? WwK Nipenn 
used to hang (or, hangs) men 
up alive 


... Which was never done (?)] Seow. (Mwy? X2 TWN 
before in Israel, for it (the YSim) 4S° on “dnd o> ooDdn 
Scripture) calls the one hanged PINDP oR 13 RIL" 
alive on the tree — Behold, I 
am against |thee, 


saith the Lord of Hosts, and I shall 931921 1WD2 WAM NAY AN DN] 
burn up in smoke thine abun- PiNn "NAM sn YoxXN ADDI 
dan |ce (?), and thy young lions AD 0 
the sword shall devour. And I 
shall cut [off from the land| his 


[p]rey 
...] and thine abundance, they of 72377) dL 


are his warrior bands[. . .] and yp AL 1m "7173 
his young lions, they are on 


...] and his prey, it is the wealth pare xin WI [ 


which the [pries]ts of (?) Swx sober cD 1lSp IWR 
Jerusalem gathered together, 
which 


...E]phraim, Israel will be yn omDIk 
given to [...] [ Pol 1 dxiw 


! Nah 2 13 ed. 

m™ MT 7h. The yodh and he seem certain, and the preceding stroke can hardly be 
other than the left-hand stroke of a heth. 

2 MT yniynn. 

°-o The lamedh before »bn would seem to make the reconstruction 8p’ or 7p) 
almost certain. For the reconstruction of the first two words I am indebted to my 
friends Frank M. Cross, Jr., and David Noel Freedman, with whom I agree that the 
deadly words ormds nbdp (Deut 2123) have been avoided for pietistic reasons, the 
writer and readers knowing full well what was intended. 

P MT 7x, but cf. nav in 1. 9, and 79379 in 1. 10. 

4 MT 739%, but cf. 1. 10 and LXX’s aA7jO6s cou (also Syr.). 

* MT 4570; probably the he is to be read as a 3rd m. s. suffix, cf. 1. 11. 

8-8 For the reconstruction, cf. 1QpHab 9.5. The ligature of a letter, possibly nun, 
to the yodh at the end of the break is clearly visible. 
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GENERAL REMARKS 


We have in this peSer the first identifiable proper names to come out 
of Qumran literature, and a concrete historical situation from which it is 
not difficult to identify its chief character, the Lion of Wrath. Althouhg 
“Demetrius, king of Greece’’ could in theory be any one of a number of 
Greek commanders of that name recorded in history, the added reference 
to his trying to enter Jerusalem, “‘by the counsel of the Seekers-after- 
Smooth-Things,” points with fair certainty to Demetrius III, Eucerus. 
It will be remembered that this commander was called to the aid of the 
rebellious Pharisees in the time of Janneus, and that the combined 
forces defeated the hated priest-king and drove him to take refuge. Then, 
for some hitherto ill-defined reason, many of the Pharisees deserted their 
ally for Alexander, and, thus strengthened, the Jewish king was able to 
wreak vengeance on his enemies.? The real reason for the change of 
heart on the part of the rebels is now made evident: Demetrius had, 
naturally enough, decided to follow up his victory at Shechem by in- 
stalling himself and his troops in the capital. But having a foreign 
commander fight one’s battles, and seeing him desecrating the holy city 
with his presence were two very different things, and the rebels decided 
to choose Janneus as the lesser of the two evils. It is interesting to note 
that this pesSer betrays no sympathy with the rebellious Pharisees who 
called in the foreigner, any more than with the Lion of Wrath himself. 

Who was this Lion of Wrath? The reference to his “hanging men up 
alive” and, furthermore, his being credited with being the first to intro- 
duce this hateful punishment into Israel, leaves little doubt that the 
writer is speaking of Janneus himself. Josephus tells us? that the Jewish 
king vented his fury upon his enemies after the Demetrius affair by 
having eight hundred of them crucified before him in Jerusalem while 
he reclined feasting with his harem.’ To add to this cruelty, he ordered 
that the victims’ wives and children should be massacred before their 
dying eyes. In consequence of this barbarism, he was nicknamed 
Thrakidan.' 


Josephus Ant. XIII. xiv. 2; Wars I. iv. 5. 2 Ant. XIII. xiv. 2. 

3 Josephus uses here the verb dvacravupéw for ‘crucifying,’ as he does for the hang- 
ing of the corpse after judicial execution (Wars IV. v.‘2). The qualifying adjective 
hay rules out this possibility here, of course, and the use of t/h is probably to be paral- 
leled with Est 7 9, where LXX renders cravpw6nTw. If the incident was recalled to the 
writer by the ming of the text, one might have supposed that tlh here indicated a death 
more in accordance with our idea of ‘hanging,’ but this verb tlh is nowhere else used of 
‘strangulation,’ rendered in the OT by the verb hg itself. 

4 Supposed to mean ‘Thracian,’ although it is an impossible form of the gentilic, 
for which the usual Greek is Opdxios or Oppxios. Is there a connection between this 
word and our “Lion of Wrath’’? Certainly this latter nickname gives the impression 
of being of more general use and not necessarily in a derogatory fashion, than the 
sectarian terms, ‘‘Man of Lies,’’ ‘‘Wicked Priest,”’ etc. 
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What is not explicitly stated in this peSer is that this Lion of Wrath 
was the Wicked Priest, the Teacher’s persecutor. Yet, this identification 
seems most probable, and, on other grounds, it has been proposed often 
enough in the past that this person was Janneus. The identity of ter- 
minology used here and in 1QpHab about the gathering of wealth by the 
priests in Jerusalem, might offer a little support for the idea, and further 
evidence might be found in the only other reference to the Lion of Wrath 
so far extant in Qumran literature. This occurs in a very fragmentary 
peSer Hosea (PI. 2), and seems to be a comment on 5 14 (the next section 
begins with a quotation from 5 15): >]Mw> ay ];n7 “PDD and on 
the next line we have: axa mond 1» nde wx PINKT Md. 

The play between }11n and Inxs was, perhaps, to be expected, and, 
since the “smiting of Ephraim” is presumably a reference to the war at 
the end of days, the connection between the Lion of Wrath and the Last 
Priest (or Priest of the End-time) might tell us something about the 
identity of the priestly leader of the Sons of Light. 

The Kittim for the writer of this commentary were clearly the 
Romans (I. 3), and one presumes that the Antiochus mentioned there 
was Epiphanes himself, but the meaning of this broken line is obscure. 
Certainly, the identification of the Kittim as Romans in no way invali- 
dates the conclusion that the Teacher’s persecutor cf 1QpHab is to be 
placed in Seleucid times. The difficulty which so many scholars have 
found in trying to place the Kittim and the Wicked Priest in the same 
age, is largely one of their own making. These commentaries are in no 
way works of connected history, and the method of the authors does not 
necessarily require any historical connection to be made between the 
interpretation of one verse and another,‘ or even one word and another. 
The general pattern of interpretation is clear: mention of a righteous man 
in Scripture is referred automatically to the Teacher, of a persecutor of 
the righteous to the Wicked Priest, of internal enemies to the Seekers- 
after-Smooth-Things or the like, of external foes to the Kittim. Thus in 
1QpHab, the mention of Roman Kittim in no way implies that the events 
of 11.4-8 took place in Roman times. 

Further light on the relationship between the Teacher and the 
Wicked Priest comes from a peSer Ps 37, part of which I have already 
published.? In a comment on vss. 32-33, we have (PI. 3): 


5 A possible reconstruction for the space might be 1>°y[p7] , ‘to crush, or emascu- 
late him,’ ~yon being a non-biblical Hifil form of 4ya, cf. Wy, ‘crushed, or 
emasculated,’ and perhaps is the original reading of the unsatisfactory MT jon in 
vs. 14e (|| yw). 

6 There is thus no necessary connection between Demetrius in 1. 2 and the Lion of 
Wrath in 1. 5, since they are commenting on different verses. But here other factors 
make the connection probable. ‘. 

7 Palestine Exploration Quarterly, LXXXVI (1954), 69-75. 
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pPs 37 32-33 


The wicked watcheth for the right- 
eous and seeketh |to slay him. 
The Lord will not leave him in 
his hand, nor| condemn him 
when he is judged. 


Its interpretation concerns the 
wicked [pries]t who s[ent to 
the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness...?] to slay him [...] 
and the Law 


which he sent to him. But God 
will not le[ave him in his hand] 
nor [condemn him when] he is 
judged. And [God will] repay 
to [him] his recompense to 
give him 


into the hand of terrible ones of 
the Gentiles to do to him[... 


1 mT nN wpam psd yw AD 


wmyvwI NX TT «aR? 
WwSwno 


2k 12 Ww ywIn DN by Mw 
nl liman? £ 2? pTsN 77M 
mnm 


1772 nary? xd ds wok now oR 
power 1d) wwewina up wr) xh 
inn> ‘S12 NX 2K] 


195 mwy> own §s°49 39 


One feels that there is a dramatic story lying behind the reference to 
“the Law which he sent to him,” but of more immediate import is the 
use of tenses here. Perhaps the tense of “will not leave him in his hand” 
should not be given too much weight, but it is possible that these future 
tenses may all have reference to a final judgment at the end of days, 
and perhaps of relevance in this connection is an earlier peSer on vss. 


14 and 15 (Pl. 4): 


pPs 37 14-15 


The wicked have drawn out the 
sword, and have bent their bow; 
to cast down the poor and needy, 


and to slay the upright of way. 
Their sword shall enter into their 
own heart, and their bows shall 
be broken. 


8 Cf. 1QpHab 12.2 f. 
9 MT 197. 


1 MT mau. 


MT dpb, 


12 MT oninvp). 


1 onwp 95197 oyvws InMp 39n... 


qVari vay 1°99? 


2 aba xian astm IT we Umay> 
AWN Vamninwyr 
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Its interpretation concerns the 3 “WR AwIN OMDR yw Sy WD 
wicked ones of Ephraim and 7 mv? Wwps 
Manasseh who will seek to put 
forth a hand 


against the Priest and the menof 4 "3mm NY INSY WIRD FMI 
his counsel in the time of trial olTip? Sie om>y axon 
which is coming upon them. 


And God will re[dee]m them 


from their hand and afterwards 5 °3™y 73 13NP PL Jonw oD 
they shall be given into the pawn? ox 
hand of terrible ones of the 
Gentiles for judgment. 


Here, the future “will put forth a hand” is inescapable, being linked 
to ‘‘the time of trial which is coming,” and that this is an eschatological 
event is shown by a reference in another 4Q document, called provi- 
sionally 4Q Florilegium. It is a comment on Ps 21-2, and all that re- 
mains of the peSer itself, apart from the introduction, is: 


...the chosen ones of Israel in men oan mona Sew? “wns 


the last days, that is, the time nan yaa ny 
of trial which is com|[ing... 


This time of trial is presumably the maynn sy of col. 1, line 9 of 
4QpPs37.4 Since this event lies in the future and is yet reckoned to 
affect both Priests, one must suppose that either 4QpPs was written 
when both were still alive, and the end was expected before they died, 
or, and perhaps more probably, they were expected to arise in the end of 
days to face glory and condemnation respectively. Certainly this inter- 
pretation would be in line with the resurrection to everlasting life and to 
everlasting contempt of Dan 12 2 and the New Testament.*s 


13 Cf. CD xx.27, and 1QS 1.17, 8.4. 
4 PEQ, LXXXVI (1954), 73; cf. max ny of 1QM 1.11-12. 
18 Cf. especially John 5 28-29. 





LANGUAGE AND STRUCTURE IN THE 
HODAYOT (10H3) 


LOU H. SILBERMAN 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


]‘ THE past year we have been fortunate in having offered to us two 

translations and annotations’ of the text of column three of the 
Hodayot (10Q0H3)? which, in the words of one pair of translators, ‘‘is, no 
doubt, one of the most difficult of the Hodayot. It contains ambiguities 
in both wording and syntax.”3 These difficulties and the various ap- 
proaches dealing with them in the studies thus far offered indicate that 
other attempts are yet required before all the problems are solved and 
all the obscurities effaced. 

An examination of the texts in the scroll makes it apparent that the 
series of hymns shares a more or less common structure similar to 
Gunkel’s Gattung, ‘‘Die Danklieder Des Einzelnen.’’* They begin with an 
introduction “in which the purpose and content of the song is given,” 
frequently in the MS before us, T3918 ‘I thank Thee,’ and which con- 
tains the “indispensable word,’”’ the name of God, in this MS, "1718. 
This is followed by a section denoted by Gunkel ‘‘the characteristic of the 
type,”’ viz., ‘the narrator’s tale,’”’ often, as in our text, in the form of a 
prayer, i. e., a direct address to God. The narrative, whether in this form 
or with God referred to in the third person, reports the poet’s plight, his 
call for help and his deliverance, although not necessarily in this order. 
Equally important is the acknowledgment to God that it is he who is 
the deliverer from anguish. 


t J. V. Chamberlain, ‘‘Another Qumran Thanksgiving Psalm,”” JNES, XIV (1955), 
32-41 [=AQTP]; ‘Further Elucidation of a Messianic Thanksgiving Psalm from 
Qumran,” JNES, XIV (1955), 181-82 [=FEMT]; J. Baumgarten and M. Mansoor, 
“Studies in the New Hodayot (Thanksgiving Hymns) — II,’’ JBL, LXXIV (1955), 
188-95 [=B-M]. See also M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (N. Y., 1955), [=DSS], 
pp. 403-4 and G. S. Glanzman, ‘‘Sectarian Psalms from the Dead Sea,’”’ Theological 
Studies, XIII (1955), 505, 522-23. 

2 E. Sukenik, Osar ha-Megillot ha-Genuzot, P|. 37. 

3 B-M, p. 188. 

4H. Gunkel, Einleitung in die Psalmen, pp. 265-92. 

96 
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Although Il. 3, 4, and 5 are fragmentary, they contain enough to indi- 
cate we have before us that portion of a “Thanksgiving” in which 
acknowledgment of God’s deliverance is made.5 

Lines 6 and 7, fragmentary though they be, contain what seems to be 
the beginning of a narrative, although their nature is obscured by the 
absence of subjects of the two verbs *"N2°WM and 15°W"1.6 Most probably 
these were mentioned in line 5 after "17°™,7 ‘Thou didst deliver me 

’ by some phrase 
similar to 219 °2°D ‘the outspoken liars’ or mpbn wt ‘the quarrel- 
some ones’ of column two.* The poet is apparently complaining that 
they either ‘thought of me’ "N21wWM or ‘caused me to be thought of’ 
°*na°wnN (as contemptible?)® and made me “like a ship in the depths of 
the sea,’° like a city fortified against its foes (i. e., besieged).”* In short, 
it would appear that he felt himself exposed and under attack. 

Line 7 carries on the narrative with a graphic description of sudden 
disaster by means of an extended simile in which the poet likens himself 
to a woman bearing her first child: 


I was in distress like a woman in travail, bearing her first-born son.” 
Suddenly her pains come® and painfully does she labor to bring her first-born son 
to birth. 


Children are born amid danger; a male child’s mother is in desperate straits in her 
labor. 


In danger of death she brings forth a son; in excruciating pain her first-born comes 
forth. 

The Wonderful One takes counsel with his might and a son comes forth safely out 
of labor. 

Labor comes quickly upon his mother; fearsome pangs when they are born; a 
horrible experience for their mothers. ; 

At his birth-hour the pangs turn the first-born over; the mother cries out because 
of the fearsome pains; 

Danger is great because of the horrible strivings." 


5 See B-M, pp. 188-89. 

6 See note 5. 

7 See B-M, p. 188, n. 2, in which this reading is suggested in place of the transcrip- 
tion’s 2 xm. Cf. Osar, ad loc. 

8 Osar, Pl. 36, Il. 31 and 32. 

9 B-M, p. 189, n. 3. 

10 Tbid., p. 189, nn. 4 and 5. 

1m Ibid., p. 189, n. 6. 

12 [bid., p. 189, n. 8, where 77230 is suggested as the correct reading. 

3 Lit. “her pains turn upon her.’’ See B-M, p. 189, n. 9; cf. BDB, s. v. 457. 

™4 See below for a discussion of the language of the hymn. 
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Vivid as is this description, it is important to recognize that this is a 
portrayal of the sudden threat of disaster in terms of the onset and 
anguish of childbirth; it is a simile. 

Following this, the earlier figure is picked up. It was to the poet, 
likened to ship and city, that the threat of disaster, likened to the onset 
oi childbirth, came. With its coming ‘‘the foundations of the walls 
crumbled like a ship at sea when the clouds roar with tumultuous voices.” 
The two figures, city and ship, are thus played against one another in a 
counterpoint of crisis. The city’s inhabitants 1DY °’2w1 and the ship’s 
sailors 0° "I7) are equally helpless and equally doomed. Bereft of 
wisdom in the face of the impending disaster, the leaders of the city are 
as helpless as sailors whose skill has been lost through fright so that their 
ship is foundering in the mountainous waves. 

This is the poet’s description of his need, conceived of with some 
imagination, although its mode of expression is undoubtedly derivative. 
On the whole, it fits in with the structure of the ‘“Thanksgiving’’ as 
described by Gunkel. 

The next section, theoretically, should tell of the cry for help. Thus 
in the previous column we read:'5 


And I said: mighty men encamp against me ona oy nn ons UN 
They surround me, armed to the teeth omens > $53 -naap 
(lit. with all their weapons). 


Again, although Il. 16 and 17 are so damaged as to preclude any certain 
reconstruction, what text we do have could bear such an interpretation 
if we keep in mind that the simile continues and what is described are the 
sailors, as an image of the poet himself, calling out in distress." 


1s Osar, Pl. 36, 1. 25. I have read ‘2230 in place of on30. Cf. Burrows, DSS, p. 402. 
It is, however, possible as the Editor of the Journal has suggested, to read the text o’a20, 
a Qal ptep., ‘going about (around).’ 

6 The basic difficulty in these lines, in addition to the lacunae in the text, is the 
determination of the antecedents of the pronominal suffixes. obip ‘their voice’ in 1. 16 
apparently refers to o’b: at the end of 1. 15 and/or o'» "navn at the beginning of 1. 16. 
But does obip in 1. 17 which is the object of 1y’nw" refer to the same antecedent which is 
then also the subject of the verb or does it refer back to o»nbn in 1. 14, taking this as the 
subject of the verb? Again, what is the antecedent of otys» (note the singular) at the 
beginning of 1. 17? The sailors? Perhaps we should translate: 


Arrows of destruction nny °xn 
accompanied their steps into the abyss. oinnd onyxp oy 
They (the sailors) caused their voice to be heard. obdip yn 
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The third section of the narrative, the deliverance, follows as in 
column two:?7 


Thou didst strengthen my soul by Thy 7P733 °w5S1 pinm 
covenant.*7# 

As for those who spread a net for me, > wp nen om 

Thou didst entangle their feet. abn -nobn 


Once again our text is damaged so that we must depend on conjectural 
reconstruction. However, meaning can be pieced out. The missing word 
after "YW in l. 17 may be Miyiw""* followed by a verb ‘‘to cease, to come 
to an end.’’ The whole phrase may then be read: ‘‘the gates of deliver- 
ance opened, NYDN Wy"? came to an end.” Line 18 continues with the 
words which return to the simile of childbirth: 


And the gates of destruction closed nnw onda 1720 
for the child’s mother.” by man sya 


The entire hymn closes with words that speak of the end of disaster: 


The bars of eternity (closed) ody oreaa 


for all groaning spirits." mypx *mn did sya 


One cannot, of course, prove these reconstructions designed to close 
the lacunae in the text; but one can make them more plausible by 
demonstrating that such suggestions as have been made fit into the over- 
all meaning of the text. It is to this task of grasping the total meaning 
of the text by examining and if possible removing the linguistic ambigu- 
ities that we now turn. 

A form “3% occurs seven times in the text under discussion. Of 
these, only one is unambiguous, that in I. 16, 0° °72wW) ‘breakers.’ The 
other six have posed a problem whose solution has not been agreed upon 
by the previous commentators. The source of the difficulty is the con- 
flation of Isa 37 sba and II Sam 22 5 in which 12D in the MT of Isaiah 


Cf. ll. 25 and 26 of the same col. nnw *np b> nnDAa “IysD oy AantD num and Burrows, 
DSS, p. 404. B-M, p. 192, translate the words but the meaning remains obscure. 

17 Osar, Pl. 36, Il. 28-29. 

17a Cf. Burrows, DSS, p. 402, “‘my soul took hold of thy covenant.” 

8 Cf. col.-18, 1. 7 of “The Wars of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness,” Osar, 
Pl. 33: 135 mnnnb myww> yw ‘and the gates of deliverance didst Thou open for us.’ 

19 See below. 

20 See below. 

2t See below. 
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is displaced by NV °3wWP of the MT of II Samuel to provide the reading: 
Mid awh TY O23 WA °D. BWP according to dictionary authorities” 
means ‘opening of the womb,’ while 13W (pl. constr. °713Y) means, 
as we have seen, ‘breakers.’ There is, in addition, a further meaning 
reported for each of these words. In Rabbinic Hebrew 1382 means 
‘birth stool,’* while 12%, on the authority of Ben Yehudah,?> means 
‘severe pains.’ Since 12? does not occur in the plural and since every 
occurrence of the word in our text is in the plural, Baumgarten and 
Mansoor reject it as the reading of our text and choose rather the other 
two, varying the meaning between ‘birth throes’ and ‘waves of death.’ 
They suggest that the author of the Hodayot “intended a skilful play on 
words by alluding to these different meanings.’’*° Chamberlain, however, 
does not reject 12 but in five out of the six occurrences translates it 
‘birth canal,’ and once ‘deathly contractiors.’ He justifies his reading of 
2 in other than the singular on doubtful grounds: “‘. . . (a dual, al- 
luding to the split external appearance of the female organ?)’’?7 In both 
cases the commentators have suggested a purposeful ambiguity between 
av and 12W¥). However, no ambiguity exists, for the evidence is 


clear the author did not make a distinction between 131 in Isaiah and 
nyo °73aW in I] Samuel. For him °73W% was the plural construct of 
"2 (whose singular construct is 13W). Proof of this contention is 
not difficult to get at. BW occurs three times in the MT, twice in the 
absolute and once in the cstr.?* MW °3WP occurs once.?? In each of 
these cases the words are rendered by the same phrase in the Targum: 


Distress like a woman, NOND NPY 
who is sitting on the birthstool saano by ant 


or, as Preuss has observed, simply “distress as in childbirth or labor.’’3° 
Thus Baumgarten and Mansoor, relying on the assumed ambiguity, 
translated ‘birth-throes’ correctly three times, but their translation 
‘waves of death’ in the other three cases is untenable for it assumes the 


2 BDB, p. 991a. 

2 bid. p. 991b. 

24M. Jastrow, Dictionary, s. v. 

2s Dictionary, s. v. 

26 Op. cit., p. 189, n. 12; see also Burrows, DSS, p. 403. 

27 AOTP, p. 36, n. 11. 

28 TI Kings 19 3; Isa 37 3; Hos 13 3. 

29 IT Sam 22 13. 

3° J. Preuss, Biblisch-talmudische Medizin (2te Aufl.; Berlin, 1921), p. 459. 
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use of another word although the evidence is clear that one term is used 
throughout the hymn except in 1. 16 where 0° °"3W” ‘breakers’ occurs. 
More than this, the Targum seems to underlie the wording of 1. 7 for 
[AVI3n] #(PIDAn) Pd NwK wD 7PIS3 AK reflects in Hebrew the 
Aramaic rendition of Jer 4 31: 


Pain, like a woman NNND NPY 


who is beginning to bear abd wot 
a first-born son. 23 


Likewise the conflation of Isa 37 3 and II Sam 22 5 at the end of |. 8 
apparently presupposes the targumic tradition which renders both: 


Behold distress encompassed me NPY °IND’PNs? oa 
like a woman in labor srano by sant NnxD 


who does not have the strength to bring to aonb ab md xdoom 
birth. 


A second word causing trouble is 1133. Once again the commentators 
have disagreed, although a small area of agreement has latterly appeared. 
Chamberlain* originally read the two occurrences of this word as 1133 


‘first-born’ and suggested that 113% at the beginning of |. 10 should be so 
emended. He noted, however, that it is possible to read these three as the 
noun iD with the prepositions 3 and 9, the meanings being ‘in (or, from) 
the furnace.’ In the latter case 115 is to be understood, on the basis of 
a brief notice in Jastrow’s Dictionary%+ dealing with an apparently 
similar usage of the Aramaic 8119 as ‘female pudenda.’ At that time 
Chamberlain rejected this interpretation, although subsequently he ac- 
cepted it for the reading of 11D in 1. 10.55 Baumgarten and Mansoor 
accepted this alternate suggestion and have in the three occurrences read 
the word as 35 with prepositions, with a metaphorical meaning ‘womb,’ 
although they themselves speak of the ‘female pudenda,’ i.e., the 
external organs, in their notes.%° 


Our task here is to examine the evidence for this unusual meaning to 


3t See above, n. 12. 

32 This is the reading in II Samuel. The reading in Isaiah is xin5°pr. 

33 AQTP, p. 35, n. 9. 

34 See below. 

35 FEMT, p. 182, n. 7. 

36 Op. cit., p. 190, n. 13; see also Burrows, DSS, p. 403, where the word is translated 
as ‘crucible.’ The assumption of the translator is, apparently, that it will be understood 
as a metaphoric usage. 
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discover whether it is justifiable and, should it not be found so, to offer 
evidence substantiating an alternate suggestion. The first step is an 
investigation of the Aramaic 83 ‘furnace’ to discover the validity of 


the suggestion that it has a derived meaning ‘female pudenda.’ Jastrow 
in his Dictionary connects a word 8713 occuring in b. Shab. 140b with 
the word 871) meaning furnace and defines it: (supposed to be a dis- 
guise for) female pudenda.3? It is important to notice the statement, 
“supposed to be a disguise . . .,”’ for Jastrow actually rejects this reading 
of the text of the Talmud in favor of another reported in the Aruk of 
Nathan of Rome, and in the article s. v., 8112 he refers to the various 
readings of the text and argues for that which he accepts as correct. The 
reason for the uncertainty about the meaning of the word becomes clear 
when one examines the talmudic passage. Jt is an extremely obscure 
statement made by a Babylonian teacher, R. Hisda (d. 309 c. E.), to his 
daughters; its reference to the female sexual parts is so veiled, one comes 
to it only through the comment of Rashi.3* Here it must be noted that 
Rashi first gives his explanation of the entire statement and then offers 
two interpretations of 87)D. In one he connects the word with the 
Hebrew 3D ‘furnace’; in the other with 713 ‘pit.’ It is quite evident that 
Rashi is not at all sure about the meaning of the individual words, but 
reports the meaning of the whole passage on the basis of a received 
tradition. 

Levy in his Dictionary%® rejects Rashi’s etymology, although he 
accepts the interpretation of the passage as referring to the female 
pudenda. He suggests that 8113 is probably derived from the root 
"83/95 ‘to be repulsive.’4° Kohut in his notes to the Aruk of Nathan 
of Rome rejects Rashi’s derivation while accepting the interpretation.” 
He agrees rather with Joseph Perles who points out that quite frequently 
rabbinic expressions for the genitalia are borrowed words, in this case the 
Persian kir = penis, or in context ‘sexual organs.’4? Confirmatory of this, 
according to Perles, is the alternate reading accepted by Jastrow,* 
which he connects with the Arabic bygr = penis. 


37S. v. en IL. 

38 Ad loc. 

39 J. Levy, Neuhebrdisches und Chalddisches Wérterbuch. @ S.v. xno III. 

4* Aruch Completum, ed. A. Kohut, s. v. 3. 

4 Etymologische Studien zur Kunde der Rabbinischen Sprache u. Alterthuemer (Breslau, 
1871), pp. 65-66, n. 1. 

43 Dictionary, s. v., 873. 
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In sum, it is very doubtful the word 8) in the talmudic passage is 
to be connected with the word 8115 ‘furnace,’ except on the false etymol- 
ogy of the eleventh-century commentator, Rashi. Whether or not the 
alternative suggestions can be maintained,“ it would seem extremely 
risky to read our text as 135 ‘furnace,’ metaphorically ‘female pudenda,’ 
on such flimsy evidence. In any case, it is difficult to justify the transla- 
tion of a word whose doubtful meaning is female pudenda as ‘womb.’ 

It is clear that Chamberlain’s original reading 1133 ‘first-born’ and 
his emendation of 113% in |. 10 to 133 is far more plausible. Its 
cogency becomes more evident when we consider the phrase in which it 
occurs, 7? D3, rendered by Chamberlain ‘first-born of her who is 
pregnant.’ A careful scrutiny of the biblical usage of 1133 reveals that 
its all but universal meaning is ‘father’s first-born son.” When another 
meaning is indicated, as in Exod 11 5s, it stands in construct relation to a 
limiting word, TNDwWA D2 ‘first-born of the maidservant’; or it is modi- 
fied by an apposition as in Exod 13 2 On" 53> 3vp D2 OD and Num 
312 ONT AW Da OD where the meaning is ‘first-born, opener of the 
womb,’ i. e., mother’s, not father’s first-born. In rabbinic usage this 


distinction is indicated by the two phrases mm 1133 ‘first-born with 
regard to inheritance,’ i. e., father’s first-born, and 1799 133 ‘first-born 
with regard to the priest (from whom he must be redeemed),’ i. e., the 
mother’s first-born.‘7 


Now the extended simile in our text refers not to the severity of an 
ordinary birth but as 79°334 in |. 7 makes clear, the special difficulties 
involved in a first birth. Hence W33 in our text is modified as in the 
Bible and rabbinic usage by a word indicating that it is the mother’s 
first-born, viz., 7717. This latter word means, as Chamberlain recog- 
nizes,*? quite simply ‘mother.’ In our context the phrase 727 71323 
may be translated freely ‘her first-born son,’ just as 13] 1°77 in 1. 9 
may be rendered ‘male child’s mother,’ and Day m7 in |. 18 is to be 
understood as ‘infant’s mother.’5° 


44 See E. Spicehandler’s article in HUCA, XXVI (1955), 334-39, concerning the 
problems connected with the use of Iranian materials in talmudic studies. 

48 See above, n. 33. 

46 AQTP, p. 34 and n. 10. 

47 Mishnah Bekhoroth, chap. viii, 1 (Danby, p. 539). 4 See above, n. 12. 

49 FEMT, p. 182, n. 10. 

s° See BDB, s. v. ny I. This reading as opposed to bw as read by B-M and Chamber- 
lain avoids the introduction of the highly speculative anti-messiah and fits into the 
context with less demand on the imagination. 
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We now turn our consideration to the phrase in |. 12 in which NYDN 
is used to modify 7°17. I have rendered it freely ‘the mother cries out’ 
from a literal meaning ‘mother of groaning.’ The word MYDS indeed 
poses a difficult problem. Chamberlain, not having recognized that our 
text contains a simile describing the threat of sudden disaster in terms of 
the onset of childbirth, has interpreted the entire passage as a portrayal 
of a messianic birth. Since the only unquestionable meaning of TYDN 
found in the Bible is ‘viper,’ he has interpreted MYDS n°77 ‘she who is 
pregnant with a viper,’ this being a reference to the birth of an assumed 
anti-messiah.s#* Baumgarten and Mansoor have rejected this and have 
offered instead the meaning ‘nought,’s? basing their interpretation upon 
the parallel of YDS to ]& in Isa 41 2, although that reading has been 
seriously questioned from the Vulgate onward to the moderns.53 That 
there is another meaning of this word is suggested by a very interesting 
interpretation of the verse in Isaiah found in Midrash Tanhuma (Emor 
11).54 In it, the word YDN*D is taken as a notarikon, i. e., an abbreviated 
usage. It is interpreted to mean: 


(You are the result of) the hundred cries nyvyD mANDD 
a woman cries in childbirth. mnv> nywa my AwRAY 
In the hour she sits on the birthstool savon by naw nw vywa 
ninety-nine cries are for death and amn> ayym oywn 
one for life. ond nn 


Here YD® is connected with the root MY®D ‘to groan.’ This suggests the 
possibility of an assumed noun 7YD® from the root 7Y5 with the meaning 
‘groaning’ or ‘crying,’ so that MYDS nm’ in our text may mean ‘a 
groaning or crying mother,’ freely translated, ‘the mother cries.’55 
Another crucial point is our understanding of the quotation from 
Isa 95, YYY sp in 1. 10. Chamberlain originally read it as a divine 
name, the subject of the verb v55") whose object 12) he understood as a 
messianic figure. In his revised comments he takes it, with ‘‘misgivings,”’ 


st AQTP, p. 34 and nn. 9, 22, 23, 29, 32; FEMT, p. 181 and nn. 7, 8. 

52 Op. cit., p. 191 and n. 26. 

33 Cf. BDB, s. v. ybx. 

54 See also Ha-Manhig (Berlin, 1855), Hilkot Rosh ha-Shanah 221 (56b). 

ss In this connection it is interesting to note the phrase in Isa 4214 nypx aqdyo. 
Further evidence, indirect but suggestive, is to be found in the word-play on the name 
of the Hebrew midwife yi» (Exod 1 15) in Exodus Rabbah 1; b. Sotah 11b; etc. See 
Aruch, s. v., yD. In keeping with this interpretation I translate nyDx ‘vyn in 1. 17 ‘groans’ 
or ‘acts causing groans’; and nysx ’m in 1. 17 ‘groaning spirits.’ 
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as a messianic title, making it the subject of the verb M)’,5° as do Baum- 
garten and Mansoor.5?7 They however are not ready to grant that it isa 
messianic title. I have suggested that the first two words of I. 10 are 
to be read as 7°17 1133, the subject of the verb MY in 1. 9; 5b would 
then be the subject of a new sentence whose predicate is a form of the 
root YY’. The form we have in our text may be read in two ways; either 
as the Qal active participle YYV or as the Nifal 3rd person sing. imperfect 
YYP. The latter form is recommended by the fact that it is followed by 
the preposition 09 with the meaning ‘to consult together with, to take 
counsel with.’s* It is, however, altogether possible to retain the participial 
form with the same meaning. NOD is, in keeping with the consensus of 
Jewish commentators, a divine name.‘? It is especially appropriate here, 
for the root 8B is used on several occasions in the Bible in connection 
with God’s role in the conception and birth of a child. One may mention 
in this regard the name of the mysterious stranger in Judges 12, and the 
text and rabbinical interpretations of Job 9 10 and Ps 139 15.6 In addi- 
tion, there is an interesting passage dealing with God’s part in the birth 
of a child in a compilation of rabbinic data concerning conception and 
childbirth, 7917 n-x 11D. Here the question is raised: “‘Is it possible 
for man to bring forth the child from there safely? No! But the Holy 
One blessed be He... prepares for him doors and bars and brings him 
forth from there safely.”** Thus I have translated the passage: ‘“The 
Wonderful One (God) counsels with his might and a son comes forth 
safely out of labor,” reflecting the ideas suggested. “Literary” considera- 
tions as well undoubtedly played a part in the choice of this particular 
divine name, for when we read the passage aloud, beginning in the middle 
of |. 9, we are at once struck by an alliterative style: 


In danger of death she brings forth a son 321 when mp “awna wD 

In excruciating pain her first-born comes =? N33 WY bie »ann 
forth 

The Wonderful One takes counsel with his inna oy yyy xbp 
might 

And a son comes forth safely out of labor. onaven 122 055" 


36 AQTP, p. 34 ard nn. 9, 20, 22; FEMT, p. 181 and n. 8. 

57 Op. cit., p. 190 and n. 13. 

88 Cf. BDB, s. v. py. 

s9 See Rashi on Isa 9 5; however b. Sanh. 94a refers the name to Hezekiah. Cf. 
J. Klausner, The Messianic Idea in Israel, p. 64, n. 17 and p. 462, n. 22. 

6 B, Niddah 31a. 6 A, Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash I, 156. 
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Here 095” echoes both w9nn and yyy XD while 133 echoes 17113). 
Further the use of the rare mx9B is apparently dictated by its echoing 
of yyy xp. 

While there are a number of other problems still to be dealt with, it 
is clear in the light of the evidence thus far offered that structurally as 


well as linguistically our passage does not easily lend itself to a messianic 
interpretation. Lines 7-12 are an elaborate simile, worked out with care 
and meant to portray the sudden onset of a crisis through the figure of a 
mother giving birth to her first-born. Lines 6-7, 12-17 present that 
disaster in terms of a foundering ship and a city besieged. Lines 17-18 
recount the deliverance which is the immediate cause of the ‘‘Thanks- 
giving” itself and which is referred to in Il. 3, 4, and 5. 
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ELOW is set forth a translation of the hymn found on the lower half 
of Plate 39 in Osar ha-Megillot ha-Genuzot. The importance of the 
Hodayot for biblical studies is becoming increasingly evident. Although 
these hymns are original compositions, they can occasionally be of direct 
value to students of the biblical text. Thus, line 34 of the following 
hymn contains a phrase which throws valuable light on a difficult passage 
in Job3 5. The author’s constant use of scriptural phrases in new contexts 
often provides valuable clues about the sectarian interpretation of the 
Bible. We also find in this hymn an interesting allusion to the dissensions 
within the covenant community. 
We again acknowledge Professor W. F. Albright’s kindness in reading 
this translation. 


PLATE 39.20 ff. 


I shall praise Thee, O Lord, 20 TIN ITN 
For Thou hast not forsaken the orphan, nin’ mnaty xd °D 
And hast not despised the destitute; wr amr xd) 
For Thy might [is unsearchable] 11 7pM PR2] ADNNA °>D 
And Thy glory (21) is beyond measure, 21 mo pro monA3) 
And wondrous in might are Thine m>mwe 2xbp “nan? 
attendants; 
And (they are) with the meek Dy soy 
Who are trampled by the feet of... .. 577 RONDA 


* Studies I and II are to be found in JBL, LXXIV (1955), 115-24, and 188-95. 

« Cf. Pl. 37.20 and 43.16-17. 

2-2 Cf, Pl: 43.27; the phrase refers to the angels, cf. ony »112) (37.35-36). 

3 Whether this and the following oy are to be taken as prepositions or nouns (‘people’) 
depends on the interpretation of the following phrase. 

4In view of the construct ending and the context we read »xwxvo rather than 
~xuNva. The root xuxv occurs in only one biblical passage (Isa 14 23), both as verb 
(7>nxoND1) and noun (xvxvDA). The rabbis were puzzled by this verse until they chanced 
to hear a maidservant in the house of R. Judah the Prince (ca. 200 c. E.) commanding 
another: xn’a ‘yx NMOND *d1pw ‘take the broom and sweep the house’ (B. Rosh ha- 
Shanah 26b and Megilla 18a). While the word in our text is clearly associated with 
ban, its precise meaning is not apparent. Taking the common translation of xoxw ‘to 

107 
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With them that are eager (22) in 22 pix #9703 oY 
righteousness 

To bring up from the tumult together Sam preo mbynd 

All the poor faithful men. Jon "vax 3 

But I have been to... 7... 9 Sy one om 


Quarrel (23) and contention to my ry Port ad 
neighbors, 


Envy and wrath to those who have come rmP92 Kad ANI NIP 
into my covenant, 


sweep,’ we might render the passage: ‘‘and a people of meek ones are they that sweep 
(before) [Thy] feet...’ The image, however, is obscure. Moreover, it wouid follow 
that those who bring salvation (xwo mbynd) for the poor are the “people eager in 
righteousness” (ptx *17D) oy); but such salvation would hardly be attributed by the 
author to human agents. The same objection holds against an interpretation based on 
Arabic fa’ta’ ‘to lower or humble oneself.’ Albright points to the verb {ft which occurs 
in a Ugaritic text: p‘nm itt, ‘she (Anat) stamps with her feet’ (cf. his previous translation 
in BASOR, No. 84 [1941], p. 15). The verb is related to Hebrew wv and Arabic {é’ah 
‘clay, mud’ and wf’ ‘to trample’ (for a detailed etymology see Albright, AJSL, 
XXXIV [1918], 252). Following this line of interpretation we take »xuxvn as a Polpal 
participle meaning ‘trampled.’ The word »*b31 was probably followed by a reference 
to the enemies of the oxy. oy) and oy are taken as prepositions. 

5 Cf. Pl. 35.35, 36.9, Isa 32 4, 35 4, Joel 5 13, and Hab 1 6, where 170) has the meaning 
‘hasty, rash.’ Here it is apparently used in a positive sense to denote the readiness 
with which righteousness is executed. 

6 sm here is used adverbially, although it serves also as a noun meaning ‘commu- 
nity’ in other Qumran texts. 

7 After 51> the scribe has erased the letters 703. He had apparently begun to write 
Ion °"nD), under the influence of preceding pty °77»). 

8 For the construction of 7°7 followed by $y and the idea of persecution by those 
around the author, cf. Pl. 36.10 ff. 

9 The parallelism of a9 and 111» is found in Jer 15 10, Hab 1 3, and Prov 16 21; cf. 
also Ps 80 7 122v5 yrt0b 12:0-wn ‘Thou hast made us contention to our neighbors.’ For 
the same theme cf. PI. 38.10. 

t© The combination of the verb xa with na (which occurs only once, in Ezek 16 8) 
is characteristic of the sectarian terminology. In the Damascus Document (CDC) 
nena ‘3 is the usual designation for the members of the sectarian covenant (cf. ii.2, 
viii.1, ix.2-3, xiii.14, xv.5, xix.13-14, xx.25, et al.). 10S also denotes the initiation of a 
new candidate by nna3 sia’ (1QS 5.8). It appears likely, therefore, that in this and the 
following passage the author referred to unfaithfulness and rebellion by members of the 
sect who had turned against him. Whether or not it is true, as has been widely suggested, 
that the author of the Hodayot was the Teacher of Righteousness, we do have ample 
evidence for the existence of serious dissension within the covenant community. Thus, 
the Habakkuk Commentary speaks of 

the house of Absalom and the men of their council who were silent during the 

chastisement of the Teacher of Righteousness and did not help him against the 

Man of the Lie, who rejected the Torah in the midst of their whole cong|[regation]. 

1QpHab 5.9 ff. 


While the identification of the persons mentioned here remains obscure, it seems clear 
that the ‘‘Man of the Lie’’ was an antagonist who challenged the authority of the 
Teacher of Righteousness within the congregation. He was supported by the collabora- 
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And murmuring and complaint unto all m3) od andm jn 
my confederates. 

Al[so they that] eat my bread rand »S2[ 1 D]2? 

Have li: 1 up their feet against me, ™py rb »dy 

And t’ lave turned against me with by “nwa Sy taphy 
lips o! _. ‘xedness, 

All who :.e joined to my assembly; mpd 'px2 > 

And the men [of my council} *n[ 3D] -w 

Are in rebellion (25) and complaining yap ord ond 
round about; 

And concerning the mystery which Thou °3 7*Snan m1 
hast concealed in me, 

_ They go as talebearers to the sons of mim 7°29 175955 1b 
destruction; 

And in order to tell (?)... "3... 717 Naya 

And because of (26) their guilt onowrs “ynby 

Thou hast hidden the fountain of under- mya Pyo nano 
standing 

And the counsel of truth. NOX NDI 

But they think of the lusts of their heart, > wr 02d nA” ADM 


tion or neutrality of other elements in the community. In the eyes of the author of the 
Hodayot the disloyalty of his opponents was motivated by jealousy; therefore, he laments 
that he has become ‘‘envy and wrath to those who have entered my covenant.”’ Simi- 
larly, the Habakkuk Commentary attributes the motive of vain self-exaltation to the 
‘‘preacher of lies’ and his cohorts who “‘set up a congregation in falsehood for the sake 
of its glory” (1QpHab 10.10—-11). The Damascus Document refers to those “‘who turned 
back with the men of scorn ...and rejected the faithful covenant which they estab- 
lished in the land of Damascus” (CDC xix.8 ff.; cf. xix.14 ff.). Both CDC and 1QS (as 
well as Josephus’ account of the Essenes) contain detailed legislation for dealing with 
backsliders who revolt against the covenant. Thus, the mournful complaints of our 
author become most significant when viewed against the background of inner upheavals 
within the sectarian order. 

™ Cf. Exod 16 11. 

12-12 As pointed out by D. N. Freedman, the letter before the lacuna is 3, rather 
than }, as transcribed by the editors. We must, therefore, restore 0) as found at the 
beginning of Ps 41 10, from which the following phrase was clearly borrowed. 

%3 The Qal and the Hiphil of nb both appear with the meaning ‘to depart, turn 
away’ in Prov 3 21 and 4 21; but more relevant to our passage is o’nsy nud ‘perversity 
of lips’ in Prov 4 24. 

™ For the singular nov for ‘lips’ cf. Ps 102 2. 

1s Cf. Pl. 40.19 and Num 25 3, 5. 

6 From the root xan, cf. Pl. 39.11, 43.24, and the remarks in JBL, LXXIV (1955), 
194, n. 48. , 

7 Cf. Prov 11 13. 

8 yb has here the meaning ‘because of’ rather than ‘for the sake of’; cf. Deut 
3 26 and Rashi, ad loc. 

19-19 Cf, Ps 52 4, 
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[Their mouth] for Belial have they 
opened — 

A lying tongue 

Like the venom of serpents, 

Breaking out in the (ordained) periods. 

And as the crawling creatures of the dust 

They cast their hiss (?) 

[The poison] of asps 

For which there is no incantation; 

And it became a violent pain 

And a malignant plague 

In the bowels (?) of Thy servant 


innd by-da [Dg] 


“pew pwd 

215))N NOND 

=a xp> nD 
23qpy *>mia1 

24 w]nd av 
on» [WX] 
593m pd 

68 DNDd AM 
2798) YIN) 
motay 7pona 


2 The following verb innp requires this object, since it cannot refer to wd. 
2 Cf. Pl. 39.10 and Deut 32 33. CDC viii.9-10 also quotes this verse and comments: 


The serpents are the kings of the peoples... ... opym :9>p on oINA 
and the poison of asps is the head of the kings of .25D WNT NIT ONDA URN 
Greece who comes to wreak vengeance upon mop) ona mwyd xan 
them. 


(Note the play on the word wxn). The exact meaning of these historical allusions is 
not yet known. The author of our hymn apparently applied the epithets of the verse 
metaphorically to his enemies. 

22 One might be inclined to translate oxp9 nn» as ‘blooming into thorns,’ despite 
the absence of waw in o-xp. However, the mixed metaphor of venom blooming into 
thorns is perhaps a bit remote even for our very imaginative author. Moreover, yp is 
written plene on Pl. 42.25, while o-xp is found parallel to oyiw on Pl. 42.31: 


To exhaust (my?) strength in the (ordained) periods oxp> mo onnd 
and to destroy (my?) flesh until the appointed times. oy ty wa mad) . 


The use of yp in the sense of a ‘fixed period’ is found prominently in 1QS and 1QpHab. 
Thus, it is evident from 1QpHab on Hab 2 3 that the phrase yp> np was understood as 
meaning ‘and it hastens to the appointed period.’ o'xp> here seems to refer to the periods 
which God has ordained for the flourishing of evil (cf. 10S 4.18 ff.). For the non- 
vegetative use of np, cf. Lev 13 42 (with leprosy) and 1QH 42.30 (with fire). 

23 Cf. Deut 32 24. 

24 Cf. Mishna ’Abot ii.10 »>w nend ‘the hiss of a fiery serpent.’ The verb wnb 
‘to whisper, hiss’ has the connotation of ‘inciting, informing, or misleading’ (cf. 
Ps 41 8 and Jastrow, Dictionary, s. v.), which fits well into the context here. However, 
the restoration of the v in [w]n> is not certain. 

2s Cf. Deut 18 11. 

26 Cf, Pl. 42.28, Isa 17 11, and Jer 15 18. 

27 Cf. Lev 13 51. 

Cf. Pl. 41.4, Pl. 58 fragment 47, 1QS 4.20 and Barthélemy and Milik, Qumran 
Cave I (Oxford, 1955), p. 139. Etymologically this word looks like a cognate of o5v 
‘shoulder’ (Ugaritic tkm, South Arabic noon ‘porter’). However, the meaning ‘shoul- 
der, back’ does not fit the other contexts in which the word occurs: 


ywa ~wono mdiy mr did onnd (10S 4.20) 
nyt mues iby wom (10H 41.4) 
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To cause (his) [spirit] to stumble, 2mm] Sword 

And to exhaust (29) (his) strength 29 3m> onzd 

So that he could not hold firm (his) spyp pin *ndbadst 
position. 

And they overtook me in the narrow FE qSOa "NY 
straits 

So that there was no escape and no... mnp... ama xd) ono pad 
snares (?); 

And my adversaries made noise 349399) 3399393 11 
(30) with the harp, 

And with (jeering) songs together their onndn sr ssmy291 
sneering, 

With clatter and crashing — S7ANIWD) TARY OY 

Horrors [seized me], 38[ >] maiydt 

And pains like the pangs of (31) a woman saqtdby opxs obam 
in travail, 

And my heart groaned upon me. 4oqb »by omni 

I was clothed in darkness, nad map 

And my tongue cleaved to the palate . . . ...a).. @patn 4nd onwdy 
their heart nad 

And their evil device (32) was manifested ond »> 8 m7 OX 
to me for bitterness, 


Y. Yadin (JBL, LXXIV [1955], 41) translates it ‘bowels, intestines,’ which gives 
good sense in our passage and in 1QH 41.4. Although his etymology from Arabic thm 
is not acceptable and 1QS 4.20 remains difficult, it may be that this is the correct 
meaning. 

29 Cf. 1. 36 below and Lam 1 14. 

30 Cf. Pl. 42.31 and 1. 36 below. 

3t-3t Cf. Barthélemy and Milik, op. cit., p. 110, col. 2, 1. 5. 

2 Cf, Lam 13. 

33 Cf. Isa 16 11: wr" 299 axiwd *yp ‘my bowels groan for Moab like a harp.’ The 
reading 7293 here suggests the playing of a harp by the author’s enemies to accompany 
their jeering songs. 

34 9399 is for *a°"; cf. Jer 18 19 and Ps 351. 

35 Cf. Pl. 36.11, Job 30 9, and Lam 3 14. 

36 For 1m in a similar context, cf. Ps 41 8. 

37 Cf. Zeph 1 15; in Isa 17 12 the verb mxw and the noun pv are used to describe the 
roaring of the waters. 

38 Cf. Ps 119 53. 

39 Cf. Isa 213; the figure of the woman in travail is vividly developed in PI. 35.7-12 
(cf. JBL, LX XIV [1955], 188-91). 

4-40 Cf, Jer 48 36. 

Cf. Isa 50 3. 

42-42 Cf, Ezek 3 26, Ps 137 6, and Lam 4 4. 

43 Cf, Pl. 41.3-4: onva ay? yoin oy bya »> ‘for Belial is in the manifestation of their 
lustful desires.’ The use of y*»17 in these two passages to describe the manifestation of 
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And the light of my countenance was mboxd 4625 ND WN" 
dimmed into darkness, 

And my fresh color was turned to black- 4synvo> Jom TM 
ness (?). 

But Thou, O my God, 4oby ne 

A broad space hast Thou opened within yaad. pnnne 47am 
my heart. 

But they have increased (my) distress, apis mppr1 

And they have hedged me about with myo>ysa ys iw" 
darkness, 

So that I eat my bread with sighing, same onbva mba 

And my drink with endless tears; m>> PR Myo7a “pn 

For my eyes are dimmed because of Soypy DYDD wwyst »D 
vexation, 


And my soul by the bitterness of the day. gy IDI WHI 


evil shows that the verb had already assumed the meaning of an ordinary appearance, 
common in later Hebrew. This disproves the well-known assertion of Dupont-Sommer 
that yin in 1QpHab 11.7 refers to the supernatural appearance of the Teacher of 
Righteousness. It seems quite certain that the verb refers there to the appearance of 
the Wicked Priest to torment the Teacher of Righteousness and his followers. 

44 Cf. Ps 90 8. 

4s Since the top of the last word is missing the transcription of the editors is not 
certain. The phrase is borrowed from Dan 10 8s, where MT reads mnvnd *by 45m2 Tm. 
The word «nwo is found in Ps 110 3, but the meaning there is obscure. In our passage 
it is clearly parallel to nb5x ‘darkness.’ The contrast of light and darkness is, of course, 
characteristic of the dualistic conceptions of the scrolls. 

46 The spelling nx) without 7 may be due to Aramaic influence. We may note that 
at the beginning of the hymns the author invariably addresses God as *278, but in the 
middle he employs bx. This appears to be the standard usage in the Hodayot; cf. 
Pl. 35.26, 36.34, 38.18, 39.11, 40.20, 41.31, 42.16, 43.23, et al. 

47 Cf. Pl. 40.3, I Kings 5 9, and Ps 18 20; the metaphor is used to describe God’s 
relief and salvation. 

48 We take the min mp0)" as a prospective pronominal suffix referring to the following 
object mpix; this construction is common in Aramaic. For the use of > before a direct 
object (as in Aramaic), cf. Pl. 35.18. 

4-49 Cf, Pl. 42.11 and Job 1 10. 

so-so For mnmixa ond mba, cf. the following parallel myota “per. See also Hos 2 7, 
Job 3 24, and Ps 102 10. 

s-st Cf. Ps 6 8 and 31 10. 

82 Cf. Job 3.5 oy 402 InNya’ which is usually rendered ‘may the blackness of the 
day terrify it’ on the basis of Syriac kmr ‘to be black’ (the LXX apparently took it 
as a form of 778 ‘to curse’). The pointing of the Masoretes, however, indicates that they 
derived the word from =>4p* ‘bitterness.’ This interpretation was also followed by our 
author, who has 1703 for *"109; cf. 1. 32 above. It is interesting to find the identical 
expression preserved in the Genizah text of Ben Sira 11 4: ov ~ ana obpn dx ‘and do 
not scorn those who are embittered by the day.’ For the idea of a ‘bitter day,’ cf. 
Amos 8 10. 
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Fear (?) and sorrow (35) surround me, 

And shame is upon (my) face; 

And my b[read] has turned for me into 
adversity, 

And my drink into strife. 

And they devised sche[mes] 

To cause (my) spirit to stumble, 

And to deplete (my) strength. 

According to (their) sinful secrets 

They alter the deeds of God in their guilt; 

For they are bound with cords 

Which cannot be torn, 

And fetters which cannot be broken; 

And the wall of eter[nity]... 

... bars of iron and gates of copper... 


... the people of the abyss are considered 
as nought... 

... [the rivers of Bel]lial have encom- 
passed my soul... 


113 


35 N33’ 71. .3nNn 
spp Sy nenais4 


ab s&[nm]> »> qpA" 


om Syad npn 

[M]xy3 5719 

mn Sword 

sm> mbod) 

YMD 1D 

onowea bx -wyn orwD 

Sm maya [1] ION: °D 

pm pad 

naw wd pn 

.. [Dy nom 

nhindbn Sra cosas... 
.. [nom 

on oy mb... 
. . 3b 

39 ower wer dy[}>[a vem]... 


37 


38 savm 


33 Suggesting the reading 1n» for “nn of the editors. 


54-54 Cf, Pl. 43.22. 


ss Cf. the parallelism between ond and “pw above Il. 33-34; for the Niphal of 457 
followed by 5 see Esther 9 22. 

86 The word bya may be used with reference to non-human objects to denote the 
possession of certain qualities; cf. 92> bya ‘winged bird,’ Prov. 1 17 and Dan 8 6, 20. 

87 Reading 1:13; the context requires a plural verb. The singular may be the result 
of attraction to the preceding om» bya. 

88 Cf. Ps 71 9 and 31 11. 

s9 Cf. Barthélemy and Milik, op. cit., p. 103, col. 1, 1. 2 and the reference there to 
II Thess 2 7: pvornptov THs avopuias. 

6 Cf. Judg 15 13 and Ps 118 27. 

6 Cf, Pl 37.18. 

62 Cf. Ps 107 16. 

63-63 The translation of this fragmentary phrase is very uncertain; cf. Pl. 37.32, 33, 
odin *avnn which H. Yalon renders ‘the depths of the abyss’ (Qiryat Sefer, XXVI, 246). 

64 Cf. Pl. 37.28-29. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL 
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[aE Rule of the Congregation of the Qumran community (1QSa [1. 6- 

18]) prescribes that the young men of the community must not 
have sexual relations with women until they are twenty years of age. At 
this age a young man may accept family responsibilities and become a 
part of the holy congregation. 


He is fully twenty years of age mw orwy 1d mead 
when he knows good and evil. yn) a iny73 


(1. 10-11). 


Following Cyrus H. Gordon, the familiar expression, ‘‘good and evil,” 
in this context would be an idiomatic way of saying that he has obtained 


“universal knowledge.’’ The antonyms, good and evil, are used idio- 
matically to mean ‘‘everything.”* This may be a hyperbolic way of 
describing maturity, an age when one has had enough experience and 
has gained sufficient knowledge to make important decisions. Although 
the phrase, y 210, is found several places in the OT, it is nowhere found 
in a context in which the age of knowing good and evil is made perfectly 
clear. The Rule of the Congregation, at least, considered it to begin at the 
age of twenty. At this age the boy became a man and was accepted into 
the holy congregation. 

Can the age when one knows good and evil be understood to mean 
twenty years wherever it is used in the OT, or was this uniquely an inter- 
pretation given by the sect at Qumran? The answer to the second part 
of this question seems to be no. A survey of all OT passages in which the 
expression, y7) 330, occurs,? indicates that the age of twenty years is 
never ruled out as a possible interpretation. Indeed, certain passages 
make more sense when the age at which one achieves the ability to know 
good and evil is taken to be twenty years. 

In the Priestly tradition, upon which the Dead Sea Scrolls were very 
much dependent, the tribes are numbered for military service from 


* Graduate assistant. 
t Introduction to Old Testament Times (Ventnor, 1953), pp. 22-23. See also A. M. 
Honeyman, ‘‘Merismus in Biblical Hebrew,’’ JBL, LXXI (1952), 11 ff. 
2 Gen 2 17, 35, 3 22; Deut 1 39; II Sam 1417; I Kings 3 9; Isa 7 14-16. 
114 
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“twenty years old and upward” (Num 1 3, 20, 22, 24, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 45, 14 29, 26 2, 32 11). This age is further confirmed by I Chron 27 23 
and II Chron 25 5. Those who were expected to give an offering to the 
Lord were ‘‘twenty years old and upward” according to Exod 30 14, 
39 2. The demand in Leviticus for the highest tax was from “twenty 
years old even unto sixty years old” (27 3).3 The curse that was placed 
on the children of Israel at Kadesh-barnea was: ‘“‘Your dead bodies shall 
fall in this wilderness; and of all your number, numbered from twenty 
years old and upward, who have murmured against me, not one shall 
come into the land where I swore that I would make you dwell, except 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh and Joshua the son of Nun” (Num 14 29-30). 
This is particularly interesting, because its parallel in Deut 1 39 contains 
the crucial phrase, y 121, and will therefore be examined more carefully. 

A. When the children of Israel came to Kadesh-barnea, they were 
commanded to go in and possess the land (Deut 1 21). The slaves from 
Egypt hesitated, then spied out the land, but they were afraid to attempt 
the campaign. The promise was accordingly taken from them: “And the 
Lord heard your words, and was angered, and he swore, ‘Not one of these 
men of this evil generation shall see the good land which I swore to give 
to your fathers ...’”’ (Deut 1 34-35). The promise to the future genera- 
tion is pertinent to the point being made here. ‘‘Moreover your little 
ones [0250] who you said would become a prey, and your sons [03°21] 
who this day have no knowledge of good and evil, shall go in there, and 
to them I will give it and they shall possess it’’ (Deut 1 39). 

S. R. Driver? and G. A. Smith’ have judged the phrase, ‘‘Moreover 
your little ones, who you said would become a prey”’ to be tautologous 
with the phrase which follows it. They believed the former phrase to be 
a later editorial addition from Num 14 31, where the same phrase is 
found. This conjecture may or may not be true, but the passage need 
not be taken as tautologous. It would seem that either the original 


3 There is no apparent uniformity in the OT concerning the age at which Levites 
are permitted to serve in the Temple. According to I Chron 23 24-27, II Chron 31 17, 
and Ezra 3 8, they must be twenty years old and upward. Twenty-five years of age is 
required by Num 8 24 for service in the Tabernacle, which also requires them to retire 
at the age of fifty. In I Chron 23 3 the Levites are numbered, beginning at the age of 
thirty. According to Num 4 3, 23, 30, 35, 39, 43, 47, they began serving at the age of thirty 
and were not permitted to serve after the age of fifty. 

In the Qumran community, the chief priest was required to be from thirty to fifty 
years of age as also the overseer (Zadokite Fragment [CDC], xvii.7-10). This would 
mean that a messiah either of Aaron or Israel would have to be thirty years of age. It is 
interesting to note that according to Luke’s account (3 23), Jesus began his public 
ministry at the age of thirty. 

4S. R. Driver, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy (New York, 
1895), p. 28. 

5’ G. A. Smith, The Book of Deuteronomy (Cambridge, 1918), p. 25. 
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author or a later editor understood a difference between 035¥ and 03°23. 
The little children were the ‘“‘toddlers.”” The sons were the older boys in 
their ’teens. Ezekiel clearly makes distinctions in a similar listing (9 6): 
‘Young men, maidens, and little children”’ [ju ndin31 nna]. The Deuter- 
onomist probably considered the 02 to be older than the nv but not 
quite as old as the ovnna.° 

It is difficult to believe that the author of Deuteronomy could have 
understood the “‘sons who this day have no knowledge of good or evil” 
to have been little children, two or three years old. If he did, his assertion 
that none who exceeded this age should enter the promised land would 
raise unnecessary difficulties, for it would mean that none of the entering 
Israelites was over forty-three years of age. Even if the age at which one 
ceased to be considered a little child be extended to eight years or thirteen 
years, as some have done, one is invited to question the Deuteronomic 
report, or suspect a misleading editorial insertion. 

If, however, the age for knowing good and evil were considered to be 
twenty years, the whole passage becomes credible. Instead of making 
a distinction between the little children who would enter the promised 
land and all the rest who would not enter forty years later, the men 
[owas] (Deut 135) who were responsible for the recent events were 
distinguished from the little children and the sons — not yet twenty 
years old. This is precisely the distinction made by the Priestly writer.7 

After forty years in the wilderness, those in their twenties would have 
been more than sixty years of age. In the rigorous life of the desert 
tribesmen, few men would live past sixty. At any rate, the higher the 
age limit is extended, the more credible the report becomes. Those who 
had been in their teens when their elders were afraid to invade Canaan 
would be the old men at the time of the conquest, forty years later. The 
children born in the wilderness would have been the actual warriors. 

The age at which the Israelites were held responsible for military 
service, for temple offerings, and for paying the highest taxes was “twenty 
years old and upward.”’ In the Deuteronomic report, this age seems most 
reasonably understood as the time at which an Israelite was expected to 
know good and evil. This is also the age at which The Rule of the Con- 
gregation allowed its members to assume family responsibilities and to 


6 Deut 20 14 classifies yum own as the inhabitants who are to be spared immediate 
destruction by the sword when the children of Israel conduct a holy war against a city. 

7 It will be observed that every instance in which the Scripture identifies the age 
of responsibility as being twenty years and upwards is found in post-exilic literature. 
It may then be argued that prior to the exile, maturity was not so carefully identified 
with a certain age. This may be true; however, it does not weaken the thesis presented 
here. If after the Exile, Jews made explicit that which was previously approximate, 
it still means that they preserved the traditional age of maturity which had been 
approximately twenty years — certainly somewhere between fifteen and twenty-five 
years. 


| 
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begin to participate in the mature activities of the congregation. Twenty 
years might well have been the age at which Israelites were traditionally 
considered mature — able to know good and evil. Furthermore, it seems 
quite just to consider the men of fighting age as capable of making mature 
decisions. 

B. Isaiah 7 and 8 provide a suitable situation for testing the thesis 
that the Israelities believed that one began to know good and evil at 
about twenty years of age. This will involve a study of two passages: 
1) Isa 81-4 and 2) Isa 7 14-16. 

1. Isa 8 1-4 could be considered a separate oracle not related in any 
special way to that which precedes and follows it except that the destruc- 
tion of the two nations prophesied in 7 16 is also prophesied in 8 4, and 
the birth of a child is referred to both in 7 14 and 8 3-4. It is quite clear, 
however, that different children are meant, one being named Immanuel 
(7 14) and the other, Maher-shalal-hash-baz (8 3). 

The prophecy related to Maher-shalal-hash-baz reads, ‘Before the 
child knows how to cry ‘My father’ or ‘My mother,’ the wealth of 
Damascus and the spoil of Samaria will be carried away before the king 
of Assyria’ (8 4). This oracle involves the expectation of a disaster in 
the immediate future. Even allowing a full nine months before the child’s 
birth, he would be mumbling his simplest words, 28 and *Dx at the very 
latest within eighteen months to two years after the prediction was made. 
This prophecy received its fulfilment in 732 B. c.2 when Damascus was 
destroyed and much of Ephraim and Syria were desolated. If Isaiah’s 
prophecy was chronologically accurate, it was made about 734 B. C., very 
close to the time when the oracle in chap. 7 was made.? 

2. The oracle in chap. 7 was occasioned by a united attack of Rezin 
and Pekah against Jerusalem (7 1) in 735-34 B. c. This disturbed Ahaz, 
king of Judah, and caused him to seek Assyrian aid. Isaiah spoke to 
Ahaz to warn him against foreign entanglements and to urge him to 
trust God for his security (7 3-9). When Ahaz refused to put God toa 
test, Isaiah said that God would give his own sign — Isa 7 14-16: “. . . Be- 
hold the young woman shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel. He shall eat curds and honey until he knows how to 
refuse the evil and choose the good. For before the child knows how to 
refuse the evil and choose the good, the land before whose two kings you 
are in dread will be deserted.” 

If the child is considered capable of refusing the evil and choosing the 
good at exactly the same time that he is able to say ‘‘My father” and 
““My mother,” the exegete is tempted to say that both oracles were 


8 See G. B. Gray, A Critical and Historical Commentary on the Book of Isaiah (New 
York, 1912), I, 141; G. A. Smith, The Book of Isaiah (rev. ed.; New York, 1928), I, 128. 

9See Gray, op. cit., I, 132; Martin Noth, Geschichte Israels (Géttingen, 1950), 
p. 223; Theodore Robinson, A History of Israel (Oxford, 1951), I, 376. 
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proclaimed at the same time and have the same meaning. If he arrives 
at this conclusion he must admit that Isaiah’s prophecy concerning the 
destruction of Samaria was ten or eleven years premature.*® Another 
possible conclusion would be to consider Isa 7 1f. to be a legend about 
Isaiah which was evolved from the inspiration afforded by Isa 8 1-4." 
In either case the exegete must deal with the difficulty of positing that 
a child is able to know good and evil at the same age that he is able to 
say ‘‘My father” and ‘“‘My mother.” 

With a twenty year interval, it is possible to see in Isa 7 the first 
prophecy made in 735-34 B.c., in which the prophet predicted the 
devastation of both lands within a period of twenty years, since at that 
time the prophet did not know that King Ahaz had already called for 
Assyrian assistance. The prophet doubtless thought the intervention 
would come somewhat later than in fact it did. But the final fulfilment 
with the destruction of Samaria in 722 B. c. falls well within the expec- 
tation. 


Isaiah 8 seems to be a later prediction based on additional informa- 
tion, namely that Assryia was ready to march immediately (probably 
734 B. c.). At the time the prophet predicted an immediate suppression 
of the two nations, which was fulfilled in 732 B. c. with the destruction 
of Damascus and the reduction of Samaria to the state of vassalage. That 


Samaria was not also destroyed may have been a surprise to the prophet, 
though in any case he did not specify precisely what was going to happen. 
After 732 B. c. Samaria was no more of a threat to Judah than Damascus 
was. It is not likely that the two oracles were proclaimed simultaneously 
or that the prophet meant that Damascus would be destroyed in two 
years and Samaria in twenty. He meant first that the removal of these 
nations as threats to Judah would take place within twenty years, and 
then a little later that it would happen within two. However, in an 
uncanny fashion, both prophecies were fulfilled. 

C. In at least one place in the Scriptures, there is an indication that 
the writer recognized an idea something like our second childhood. 

King David had invited Barzillai to come and stay with him in 
Jerusalem. Barzillai considered himself too old to leave home. In reply- 
ing to the king, he said, “I am this day eighty years old; can I discern 
what is good and what is not?”’ (II Sam 19 3s). 

This does not mean that an old man could no longer be expected to 
know right from wrong or to make ordinary moral decisions. It means 
that the mature judgment which ideally he possessed at the age of twenty 
could no longer be expected of him when he reached eighty.” 


10 So Gray, op. cit., 142. 1 So E. G. Kraeling, JBL, L (1931), 277-97. 

1 Further recognition of a declining faculty for judgment in old age is seen in The 
War of the Sons of Light, 7.1-2; The Rule of the Congregation, 1.19-21; Zadokite Fragment, 
xi.3-4; Pirke Aboth, v.27. 
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Knowing good and evil is sometimes used in the OT without any 
reference to age. It is the description of a quality of mature judgment. 
It is this discernment which separates man from all other living creatures. 
If man never knew good and evil he would wander aimlessly through life 
without a destiny. Good judgment is a desirable characteristic for all 
men, but most of all for judges and kings. The widow of Tekoah was 
complimenting King David when she said, “My lord the king is like the 
angel of God to discern good and evil’’ (II Sam 14 17). Solomon realized 
the greatness of his task and his need for mature judgment when he 
prayed, “‘Give thy servant therefore an understanding mind to govern 
thy people, that I may discern between good and evil; for who is able to 
govern this thy great people?” (I Kings 3 9). Both David and Solomon 
were adults at the period in their lives which these texts describe. 
Solomon was probably about twenty. 

The expression, knowing good and evil, is used three times in the 
story of the fall of man: 

1. Gen 2 17: “But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, you 
shall not eat, for in the day that you eat of it you shall die.” 

2. Gen 3 5: ‘For God knows that when you eat of it your eyes will 
be opened, and you will be like God, knowing good and evil.” 

3. Gen 3 22: ‘‘Then the Lord God said, ‘Behold, the man has become 
like one of us, knowing good and evil.’ ” 

This story describes the passing from adolescence to maturity. 
Certainly Adam and Eve were not regarded as infants before eating the 
fruit. But afterwards they were required to assume the burdens and 
responsibility associated with mature adults. 

It might be argued that Jewish tradition regarded thirteen as the age 
of accountability, and thus of “knowing good and evil.” In modern 
Judaism, a boy at the age of thirteen is considered to have reached the 
age of religious duty and responsibility. He is then religiously mature 
and held accountable for his own sins. Leopold Léw has shown that this 
rite did not become a fixed custom until the fourteenth century in 
Germany. 

However, Dr. Kaufmann Kohler® contends that its origin is much 
earlier. His strongest evidence that a boy was considered mature at the 
age of thirteen is from Pirke A both v.27, as early as the first century A. D.: 
“At five years old one is fit for the Scripture, at ten years for the Mishnah, 
at thirteen for the commandments, at fifteen for the Talmud, at eighteen 
for marriage, at twenty for retribution [=y7], at thirty for power, at 
forty for discernment, at fifty for counsel, at sixty for elderhood, at 
seventy for grey hairs, at eighty for strength, at ninety for decrepitude, 


3 “Bar Mizwah,” The Jewish Encyclopedia (New York and London, 1902), II, 
509-10. 
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and at a hundred he is as if he were dead and had passed away and 
vanished from the world.’ 
Although the boy was considered ready at the age of thirteen for the 
commandments by some of the rabbis of the first century, he was not | 
considered ready for marriage or capable of entering into legal disputes 
until he was eighteen or twenty. This is much closer to the time when | 
he was likely to have been considered able “‘to know good and evil.” 
In conclusion we may say that the Qumran Scroll reference to twenty | 
as the age of “knowing good and evil,” is an accurate reflection of earlier | 
Israelite tradition. There is no passage in the OT in which the expression | 
occurs, which requires a different age — and in several instances, dis- | 
cussed above, it provides the most suitable interpretation. 


“4 Translation from R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old | 
Testament (Oxford, 1913), II, 710. 





QUMRAN CAVE I* 


FRANK M. CROSS, JR. 
McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


pe publication of Qumran Cave I brings to an end the first chapter 
in the history of the discoveries in the Judean wilderness. Of the 
initial find of seven major scrolls in 1947, six have been published, three 
by the American Schools of Oriental Research in 1950-1951, three by 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem in 1954. The unrolling and prelim- 
inary decipherment of the seventh, the Scroll of the Patriarchs, was 
announced on February 7, 1956 by N. Avigad and Y. Yadin.? Fragments 
of five of the seven, recovered partly from clandestine excavations, 
partly from controlled excavation, make up a portion of DJD I. 

At the same time the present volume initiates a new phase of the 
researches in the Judean waste. It is the first of a projected series to 
give systematic publication to the discoveries of fragmentary documents, 
beginning with the excavation of Cave I in 1949. Included will be 
volumes treating the finds at Murabba‘at (anticipated as DJD II), 
discoveries from an undesignated provenience, documents from the 
“Minor Caves” of Qumran (II, III, V-X, etc.), the excavations at 
Hirbet Qumr4n, as well as several volumes dedicated to the extensive 
fragmentary MSS of Cave IV. 

In Part I, G. Lankester Harding, Director of the Department of 
Antiquities of Jordan, introduces the volume with a terse but author- 
itative sketch of the. discovery of Cave I, and the tangled events which 
followed. Behind his account are the records of interviews by himself 
and others with Ta‘amireh and their middlemen, including the first 
person to enter the cave, the young ganmndm, Muhammad ed-Dib, and 
his companion Ahmad Muhammad. 

There is one lapsus calami in the account: the cave is to be located, 
not at map coordinate 193.3:128.0, but at coordinate 193.3:128.9 about 
1 km. north of H. QumrAn.? 


* Qumran Cave I: Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, I, by D. Barthélemy, O. P., 
and J. T. Milik, with contributions by R. de Vaux,.0. P., G. M. Crowfoot, H. J. Plender- 
leith, and G. L. Harding. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. xii+165+37 Pls. 
63s. — $10.10. 

t The tentative identification of this document as an apocalypse of Lamech, followed 
in the Barthélemy-Milik volume [hereafter DJD JI], must, accordingly, be given up. 
Cf. BA, XIX (1956), 22-24. 

2 Cf. the exploration maps published in RB, LXI (1953), opp. p. 560; and BASOR, 
No. 135 (October, 1954), p. 11. 
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The remainder of Part I is given over to studies of the pottery from 
the excavation of the cave (chap. ii by Pére R. de Vaux), the linen 
textiles (iii by Mrs. Crowfoot), and the technique of unwrapping scroll 
fragments (iv by H. J. Plenderleith). Much of interest and importance 
may be found in these sections; however, there is space here only for a 
comment or two apropos of the pottery section. 

The hypothesis that Cave I was in any sense a genizah completely 
breaks down in view of the ceramic evidence from Cave I as well as other © 
caves in the vicinity. The discovery of domestic pottery in the cave and 
the fact that pottery of the type used for the scrolls in Cave I was being 
fabricated for general use at Hirbet Qumr4n require explanation along 
different lines. 

As De Vaux observes, the date of the latest pottery (e. g., the Hero- 
dian lamp) points to an abandonment of the cave scarcely earlier than 
the destruction of the community (A. D. 68); this evidence may now be 
combined with that of fragmentary texts later than any published 
hitherto (e. g., Text 30 which must date near the middle of the first 
century of the Christian Era). 

The fragments published in DJD I are mostly from the excavation 
of the cave carried out in February and March, 1949. The largest and 
best-preserved fragments, however, derive from earlier clandestine ex- 
cavations: one lot bought from Kando, the Syrian merchant of Beth- 
lehem, one lot which came into the possession of the Syrian metropolitan 
(published without plates in an appendix). 

The editing of the biblical fragments has been assigned to Pére 
Barthélemy. His most extensive group of fragments belongs to 1QIsa». 
The text, as is well known, conforms closely to the proto-Masoretic 
tradition. The remaining fragments, from eleven MSS, are exceedingly 
small and poorly preserved. Those belonging to exemplars of Deu- 
teronomy and Judges are less conventional than others, preserving a few 
variants in common with the Vorlage to the Old Greek; their readings 
give only a hint, however, of the variety in textual traditions found in 
the more extensive biblical materials of Cave IV. 

The Daniel fragments (treated in the Appendix) exhibit a proto- 
Masoretic tradition. This is true also of the three Daniel MSS of 4Q.3 
Barthélemy has remarked that Daniel does not appear in canonical 
“dress” at Qumran. This evaluation, based on scribal procedure in 
copying the document, probably stands. However, the data are now more 
complicated than when he wrote. In general the scribes of the Qumran 
MSS follow a fairly standard practice in copying biblical books. The 
columns tend to be in length double their width (in accordance with 


5 See, tentatively, my remarks in ‘‘Le travail d’édition des fragments manuscrits 
de Qumran,”’ RB, LXIII (1956), 57f. 
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later practice). The Jewish bookhand or in some instances the Paleo- 
Hebrew script — but not the cursive — is used regularly. Leather is 
employed. The same techniques may apply to non-canonical works; but 
there is great variety in scribal practice in the latter case, very little in 
the case of biblical works. As for Daniel, 4Q presents two of three 
exemplars in unorthodox format, one in cursive script. From Cave VI 
comes a Daniel MS written on papyrus. When Barthélemy wrote, no 
other biblical fragments inscribed on papyrus were identified; since then 
6Q has produced one (other) example of a biblical work on papyrus: 
Kings whose canonicity cannot be questioned. Furthermore, the distinc- 
tion in script does not always stand up. Biblical scrolls utilizing a true 
cursive have turned up in Cave IV; these are, to be sure, exceedingly 
rare. Finally, other biblical works with a typical column arrangement 
have appeared in other caves. However, most of the latter are works 
whose canonicity is not above suspicion in this period: e. g., Canticles 
and Ecclesiastes. Thus the criterion of style (writing material, format, 
and script) normally supplies a clue to the category of a given document. 
But since exceptions among assuredly canonical works in matters of 
style do exist, such evidence is not infallible. We may say at least that 
the extraordinarily free treatment of Daniel at Qumran in at least four 
different copies strongly suggests its non-canonical status. 

The non-biblical works (with the exception of the two columns of 
the sectarian document, 1QSa) have been edited by Abbé J. T. Milik. 
The reconstructions of these documents, especially of such unknown 
works as the ‘Sayings of Moses,” and the collection of Blessings (1QSb) 
are marvels of ingenuity and patience. Many of the documents, unhap- 
pily, are too fragmentary to be of much significance in themselves. Their 
value will be enhanced by the publication of more extensive fragments 
belonging to the same works from other caves. Thus among unknown 
pseudepigraphs or apocalypses, the following appear elsewhere: 1032 
(‘Description of the New Jerusalem’’) — 2Q, 5Q, 4Q (?); 1021 (‘‘Tes- 
tament of Levi’) —4Q; 1027 (‘Book of Mysteries’) —4Q; 1029 
(‘Liturgy of the ‘Three Tongues of Fire’ ’’) — 4Q; 1026 — 4Q. This is 
not to mention the known non-biblical works: 1917-18 (Jubilees) — 
2Q, 4Q; 1Q19 (‘Enoch Literature’) — 4Q, 6Q; 1028=10S — 3Q, 4Q; 
1033=10M — 40; 1035=10H — 4Q. 

Biblical works and non-biblical works reappear again and again in 
the caves, sometimes in as many as ten or even fifteen copies of a single 
work. This duplication (or multiplication) of copies among the various 
caves is significantly absent in a single category of literature: the com- 
mentaries (p*Sérim). In light of the large number of p*Sérim now known, 
especially from 4Q,‘ it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that such works 


4 Cf. the catalogue reported in “Le travail ...,”’ p. 62f. 
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were rarely if ever copied. Most of our péSer rolls no doubt are auto- 
graphs. And if this conclusion is valid, it has important implications for 
dating: the date of the script of a péSer will normally indicate its date of 
(written) composition. 

The piéce de résistance in the volume is the supplemental material 
belonging to 10S. It now appears that at least eight columns were 
missing from the scroll published by the ASOR. The new material 
includes a title (““The Rule of the Community and .. .””);5 two columns 
in a relatively good state of preservation belonging either to the sérek 
hay-yéhad itself, or as Barthélemy holds, to a related work copied on the 
same scroll which he entitles ‘‘the Rule of the Congregation,” sérek 
hé‘édé (1QSa); and finally, a liturgical collection (1QSb) consisting of 
fragments of some five columns. Barthélemy edits 1QSa, Milik 1QSb. 

Barthélemy has done a difficult job very well in reconstructing the 
exceedingly important second column of 1QSa, notably lines 11-23 which 
contain our fullest account of the Essene common meal.° Several difficult 
points remain. The writer would prefer to read in |. 12, ybw’ [hkwhn 6] 
rw’s kwl ‘dh ..., ‘the Priest shall enter at the head of all the congrega- 
tion ...’;7 and in 1. 14 [ybw’] (with Kuhn) for Barthélemy’s [y5b]. The 
passage would then be understood as follows: 


[This is the (order of the) ses]sion of the ‘‘Men of the Name [Who Are Invited 
to] the Feast’ for the counsel of the Community (when [God]<sends>® the 
Messiah? to be with them): 

{The Priest] shall enter [at] the head of all the congregation of Israel and all 
the fa[thers of the Aa]ronids ... and they shall sit be[fore him . . .] 


S[...] 20) 90 4[40]. 

6 On the brief notice in 1QS 6.4-6, cf. K. G. Kuhn, Evangelische Theologie, X 
(1950-51), 508-27. 

7 Brw’s is used in this sense in 1QS 6.14: h’y5 hpqyd brw’s hrbym. Cf. 1QSb 4.23; 
CDC xiv. 7; 2 Chron 2 27; etc. In connection with the first cited passage, it may be 
noted that pdgid is the precise linguistic equivalent of the émioxomos of the Pastoral 
Epistles, not the more usual m*baqgér. However, the point is academic since pdgtd 
and m*baqgér are interchangeable as is made evident by the parallel to 6.14 in 6.12: 
h'yS hmbgqr ‘l hrbym. It is interesting, incidentally, that the terms, ‘‘shepherd’’ and 
“‘m*baqger /paqid,”’ are associated both in CDC xiii. 7-9 and I Pet 2 25, as well as in 
later Christian usage. 

8 The text certainly read ywlyd. The writer checked the original, and new enlarged 
infra-red plates, to verify the reading. In the case that it is correct, it may be inter- 
preted in the light of Ps 27 and perhaps Isa 66 9. However, the verb surely must be 
construed with ’tm; hence we accept Milik’s emendation, ywlyk. 

9 The Messiah — unqualified — must be taken as the royal anointed (pace Kuhn). 
This is not to dispute a two-Messiah doctrine among the sectarians or in this passage. 
This is now established beyond cavil by the definitive discussions of Milik (pp. 121 f.), 
and K. G. Kuhn, ‘‘Die beiden Messias Aarons und Israels,’’ NTS I (1955), 168-79. Cf. 
among slightly older treatments, M. Burrows, ‘“‘The Messiahs of Aaron and Israel,” 
ATR (1952), pp. 203-6. 
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Next the [MessiJah of Israel shall e[nter]; and the heads of the thfousands of 
Israel] ... and all the heads of the fa[thers of the congrega]tion together with the 
scholar[s . . . ] shall sit before him. 

They shall sit (arranged) before the (two) of them, each by rank. 


In some ways the last sentence (Il. 21-22) is the most important for 
interpretation: ‘“‘And they shall follow this prescription whenever the 
meal is arranged, when as many as ten meet together.”’ The meal is not 
merely an order of ‘‘the messianic banquet.” It is an order in which the 
community anticipated liturgically the banquet of the Kingdom. This 
motif in the common meals of the Jerusalem Church is well known. 

The first volume of DJD with its handsome format, splendid infra-red 
plates, and meticulous editing sets a high standard of excellence for the 
series. The transcriptions of texts are remarkably accurate for the most 
part; sigla indicating the degree of certainty of readings are intelligently 
used. They are not utilized as a device to avoid precise paleographical 
analysis. And when the reviewer was able to check the original readings 
in instances where the facsimiles did not seem to be as clear as the editors’ 
marks suggested, their judgments were regularly vindicated. Barthélemy 
and Milik have overcome unusual difficulties in editing fragmentary 
documents belonging to a young field of research. They have performed 
their task speedily and well. 





YDWN, GEN 63 


E. A. SPEISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HE form which appears as yddon in Gen 6 3, in the midst of the ever 
troublesome passage about the primeval giants, has long been the 
subject of exegetical attention. Yet the strict sense of the verb remains 
unexplained. There is no basic agreement as to its meaning either in the 
versions or among the commentators. None of the emendations proposed 
by the moderns has carried any noticeable appeal.‘ Most translations, 
to be sure, starting with the LXX, give the connotation ‘remain, abide,’ 
but this is no more than a guess based on the context. The etymologies 
that have been attempted fall back on one form or another of the “‘hol- 
low’’ stem d-n or of the middle-geminate root dnn.? The results, however, 
have so far proved to be unsuited to the context or not fully in accord 
with actual usage at the source.’ A third group, limited to a small body 
of rabbinical commentators, favored a link with udu, which is twice 
attested in the OT as a noun in the sense of ‘sheath.’* But this particular 
approach ran into linguistic obstacles and met with rejection on the part 
of such authorities as al-Fasi and Ibn Ezra. 

Since none of the suggested solutions based on comparative or textual 
techniques has had any success, we are obliged to go back to the tradi- 
tional form and grant it the full benefit of the doubt. The consonantal 
text is indirectly borne out as far back as the translation of Symmachus 
whose krine? reflects an underlying Heb. dyn. But the Masoretic reading 
is specific also in regard to the vocalization, in that it insists on ydéddn 
rather than *yddiin, which would be the expected form from a posited 
*dwn.s It should be stressed that the received reading can be reconciled 
only with *dmn. Hence in transliterating we have to normalize the form 
as yadon, with short stem vowel. The plene writing with II gem. forms 
is not the rule, to be sure, yet it occurs often enough to cause no difficulty. 


For details cf. the standard commentaries. 

2 See also the modern comparative dictionaries, including that of F. Zorell, s. v. 

3 L. Koehler, Lexicon, p. 206, simply lists the form as unexplained, omitting all the 
literature on the subject. 

4 See below, n. 18. 

5 E. Kraeling, in his paper on ‘‘The Significance and Origin of Gen. 6:1-4” (JNES, 
VI, [1947], 193 ff.), posits an underlying dwn in the sense of ‘contend, strive,’ without 
adequate linguistic justification. The required vocalization in that case would have 
had to be *yddin. 
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It is frequent with Nifals,® but there are instances of it with Qals as well, 
including intransitives; cf. ya@‘dz (fr. ‘zz ‘to be strong’) Dan 11 12. 

In line with this reasoning the natural tendency would be to connect 
yddon with the very common Akk. dandnu ‘to become strong’ and its 
adjective dannu ‘mighty.’ Yet such a sense could hardly be fitted into 
the present context. Accordingly, U. Cassuto sought to posit another 
Akk *dandnu, as reflected in the attested madnanu, dinni, dinnitu, 
‘bedstead’; he assumed the underlying sense to be something like ‘to be 
fixed, to remain in a specified place.’? The results cannot be said to 
inspire the slightest degree of confidence. 

There is, however, still another Akk. base dun which yields the 
nominal forms dindnu and andundnu. These interchangeable terms 
afford an intimate glimpse into Mesopotamian thinking. The sense is 
that of ‘personal substitute, surrogate, scape-goat.’* An Old Babylonian 
petitioner writes: a(d)dindnikunu ba’irdku ‘as your dindnu I suffer 
hunger.’? The normal greeting formula in letters of the Kassite period is 
ana dinan béliya lullik ‘may I serve as my master’s dindnu.’ The same 
phrase recurs in an Amarna text'® and in the tablets from Tell Billa 
(Sibaniba)."" Among its occurrences in the royal correspondence of 
Assyria, the most instructive, no doubt, is in ABL 437.10 ff.: here a 
courtier and his wife, who have been chosen as substitutes (ana dindni) 
and for the redemption (ana pidiSunu) of the king and his brother “‘go 
to their fate” and are buried with all the ceremony which this melancholy 
occasion requires.” 

The term dindnu is thus essentially a synonym of pihu ‘substitute’ 
in the technical expiatory sense."3 Indeed, it shares with the latter the 
Sumerian equivalent sag.él, which is reflected in turn in the famous 
chronicle about the substitute king Enlilbani.* The whole concept, in 
short, is well established throughout the history of ancient Mesopotamia. 

Thus far, however, the term in question has been attested only as a 


6 Cf. e. g., G. Bergstrasser, Hebradische Grammaitik, II, 27 i. 

7 See his From Adam to Noah? (1953, in Hebrew), p. 203. 

8 Cf. B. Landsberger, MAOG, IV (1928), 300, n. 2; A. L. Oppenheim, JAOS, 
LXIII (1943), 33. 

9 A. Ungnad, Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, VI (1914), 180.18 f. 

10 FA 12.25. 

J. J. Finkelstein, JCS, VII (1953), 135, and E. A. Speiser, Symbolae Koschaker 
(1939), p. 149. 

Cf. R. Labat, Le caractére religieux de la royauté assyro-babylonienne (1939), 
pp. 359 f.; H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods (1948), p. 264. 

13 Note the same sense in the Hurrian loanword pubugar- as reflected in the second- 
ary borrowing in Hittite from the Hurrian; cf. Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian (1941), 
p. 136, n. 207. 

™4L. W. King, Chronicles Concerning Early Babylonian Kings 1 (1907), 12.9 (to be 
read ana salam pihisu), and cf. Labat, op. cit., p. 103, Frankfort, op. cit., p. 263. 
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noun, whereas its assumed biblical correspondent appears as a verb. 
In this dilemma the recently published tablets from Alalakh may prove 
to be of assistance. A close morphologic parallel of dindnu is duraru 
‘freeing’ in that bcth nouns — and only these two — have alloforms with 
an— (andundnu, anduraru). Now the latter (which appears in Hebrew 
as d*rér ‘manumission’) has been shown to occur in Alalakh as a denomi- 
native: ina andarérim ul inandar ‘she shall not be granted remittance of 
her financial obligations.’*5 We have here consequently a close parallel 
to the assumed denominative use of (am)dindnu in a similar intransitive 
application. 

The meaning of the biblical term would be, accordingly, something 
like ‘expiate, answer for,’ in other words, ‘shield, protect.’ The whole 
sentence would read: ‘‘My spirit shall not answer for™® man forever, in 
that he too is but flesh. His days shall be therefore a hundred and twenty 
years.” I submit that this rendering, supported by abundant evidence 
in Akkadian and cleared for Hebrew usage against the several obstacles 
in its way, is far more telling and appropriate in this context than any 
that has hitherto been ventured, without comparable justification. It is 
not merely a question of being immanent in man, with all the theological 
complications that this would entail. It is rather a matter of shouldering 
the’ consequences of man’s behavior. The passage as a whole, it should be 
remembered, is a preamble to the story of the Flood and an explanation 
of the impending universal disaster.17 New Hurro-Hittite material, 
taken in conjunction with long-known Phoenician and Greek sources, 
adds up to a picture of cosmic concepts which the biblical writer could 
not but view as morally depraved.'® A deadline on shielding the guilty 
much longer is precisely what the text calls for. It would seem that this 
is also exactly what the text says. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that some of the old rab- 
binical sources and certain of the later writers versed in that material 
already operated with the same idea of ‘shield, protect’ in dealing with 
the form yddon.'®9 They based this on the occurrences of a nominal form 
containing the consonants ndn, which is found in the Aramaic portion 
of Daniel (7 15, significantly in association with rahi, just as in the pas- 
sage before us) and in I Chron 2127. The indicated sense in both in- 


ts Cf. Speiser, ‘‘The Alalakh Tablets,”” JAOS, LX XIV (1954), 22. 

%6 The force of the preposition b- in this instance is not that of ‘in’ but of ‘on behalf 
of, for the sake of’; cf. Exod 10 12, Amos 2 6, and the like. 

17 See E. Kraeling, cited in n. 5. 

8 Cf. my comments in Journal of World History, I (1953), 325. 

19 Sanhedrin 108a; Bereshit Rabbah 26.11; Sa‘dia, ad loc. (=yngmd); Ibn Quraysh, 
Risdla, ed. M. Katz, p. 73 (I owe this last reference to my colleague Dr. Moshe Green- 
berg) ; ‘Ali Ben Suleiman (ed. S. Skoss), p. 127. For the rejection of this view see David 
ben Abraham al-FAsi, as quoted by S. Skoss, op. cit., p. 128; Ibn Ezra, ad loc. 
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stances is that of ‘sheath,’ which serves to protect the sword and could 
be used metaphorically, it was felt, as a symbol of protection for mankind. 
Other medieval grammarians and lexicographers found the combination 
far-fetched and the suggestion was eventually given up. Now, however, 
there exists the outside chance that the idea may have been a sound one 
after all. A direct connection between yddon and ndn would indeed be 
difficult to establish. We know, however, that dindnu had an alloform 
andundnu, which could serve, at least theoretically, as a suitable source 
of Heb. nédan, BAram. n‘dén ‘sheath.’ Nor are the semantic conditions 
unfavorable to such an assumption. It must be admitted, however, that 
the necessary chain of evidence lacks more than one link. This particular 
case might well rest on no more than a highly intriguing coincidence. 
Another possible relative of dindnu which might suggest itself in 
passing is Nuzi ditennu/tidennu and its abstract in —dtu, signifying an 
antichretic pledge to cover a loan, whereby either a person or specified 
real estate serves to secure the loan while the gain accruing from the 
use of the pledge covers the interest involved.?° Semantically, the com- 
bination with dindnu is faultless, but the morphologic conditions are by 
no means impeccable. For this reason I am even more disinclined to 
press this point than I would be to insist on a relationship between 
dinadnu and ndn ‘sheath.’ The sole purpose of this brief paper has been 


to point out the possibility, which I confess to have found highly at- 
tractive, of an ultimate connection between Heb. yddon and Akk. 
dinanu. 


20 Cf, Speiser, JAOS, LII (1932), 350 ff. and contrast P. Koschaker, Abh. der phil.- 
hist. Klasse der sichsischen Akad. d. Wiss., XLII (1931), 84. Previously (ibid., XXXIX 
[1928], 131) Koschaker and B. Landsberger had assumed a derivation from naddnu or 
tadanu ‘to give.’ 
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OREMOST among the glaring inconsistencies between the Lukan 

narrative and Paul is the chronological placement of the famine 
visit in Acts 11 27-30, 1225. Prof. John Knox views the problem as 
fundamentally one of order: 


But if there was an offering visit and if it did not occur before the conference, why 
is it not simplest to suppose that it occurred after the conference — especially as 
that is where Paul himself places such a visit ?* 


He adopts his own suggestion with the proposal that Luke disengaged 
the famine visit from its original context and placed it earlier in the 
narrative in line with his apologetic purpose. 

The question to be entertained is whether there is supporting evidence 
for such a move in addition to the motive of Luke to settle the Gentile 
question early and completely. 

There are a number of ways in which the difficulty may be met. 
They may be divided into two categories: 1) those which attempt to 
solve the enigma of the famine visit independently; 2) those which 
relate the problem of the famine visit to the conference problem. 

In the first category fall: a) the proposal that Paul overlooks one 
visit in his itinerary in Galatians; b) the novel suggestion that the 
famine visit of Acts 11 is a doublet of Paul’s first visit recorded in 
Acts 9 26-30;? c) the thesis that behind Acts 11 is some tradition dis- 
located or misconceived;3 d) the view that Acts 11 is a fabrication on 
the part of Luke. 

Included in the second category are: a) the identification of Acts 11 
with 15, thus making three accounts of the same visit in all (the third 
is in Gal 2); b) the identification of Acts 11 with Gal 2 with the res- 


t Chapters in a Life of /'aul (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950), Pt. II. Prof. Knox has 
recharged with vitality the question of Pauline chronology though neither the problem 
nor his suggestions are entirely novel, as he confesses; yet we are indebted to him for 
attacking the problem anew. Cf. his earlier articles: Journal of Religion, XVI (1936), 
341 ff.; JBL, LVIII (1939), 15-29. 

2 D. F. Robinson, ‘‘A Note on Acts 11 27-30," JBL, LXIII (1944), 169-72. 

3C. Clemen, Paulus: Sein Leben und Wirken (Giessen, 1904), I, 215f., 372 f. 
Clemen’s view is that Luke no longer understood the collection story and related it to 
the report by Josephus of the famine in the time of Fadus or Tiberius Alexander. M. 
Dibelius (Aufsdtze sur Apostelgeschichte [2*° unveranderte Auflage; Gottingen, 1953], 
pp. 17, 95), holds that the collection notice is a tradition for which Luke had to provide 
the context and thus probably misplaced it. 
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ervation that Acts 15 is a subsequent conference still in the future at 
the writing of Galatians. 

There are still other possibilities open,* but it becomes apparent that 
the distinguishing feature of these proposals is how the problem is 
conceived. It becomes imperative, therefore, that some decision regarding 
the relation of the famine visit to the conference question be reached. 

It should be recognized at the outset that however we look at the 
two accounts, we are left with irreconcilable data unless some critical 
work is done. It will do no good then to deplore a critical handling of 
Luke unless we are ready to liandle the letters even more critically. 

Assuming for the moment that Acts 15 and Gal 2 are two versions 
of the same conference, two fundamental problems arise: 1) Paul’s 
failure to mention the famine visit; 2) the obvious discrepancies between 
Paul’s representation of the conference and Luke’s. It is to be noted that 
the chronological problem arises squarely out of the famine visit; for, 
if Luke had not included it, there would not be one too many visits, 
and hence the attempt to readjust the lists would be unnecessary. If 
Luke is in error about the chronological placement of the conference 
visit, or has conflated two conferences, the error must be determined on 
other grounds than by reference to the famine visit. To relate the two 
problems is to complicate the picture unnecessarily, an alternative which 
is to be adopted only when other avenues are closed. C. W. Emmett is 
undoubtedly correct when he asserts: 

It should be clearly understood that there is nothing suspicious in the story in 


Acts 11 as it stands; the objections arise solely from the supposed difficulty of 
finding room for it in Galatians.s 


This means, of course, that we should approach the two problems 
independently, reserving the correlation of the two only when it is clear 
that they are not separate difficulties. And it is this expedient correlation 
which has not been demonstrated. 

Several items provide the clue to the thesis that the famine visit is 
an independent tradition, distorted only by its position in the narrative: 

1. In Gal 210 Paul says that the Jerusalem pillars were anxious to 
have us remember the poor. In the immediate context it is Barnabas 
who is included in “the right hand of fellowship” ceremony. Yet in 
Paul’s letters where he mentions the offering he does not include any 
indication that others were engaged in the same project. There is not 
the slightest reason why he should. But it seems that by tacit agreement 
Paul has been thought to carry the responsibility alone. What is more 


4 For example, the proposal that Paul did not actually make the trip though desig- 
nated to do so; or the view that Paul’s account of the conference in Gal 2 corresponds 
to Luke’s fourth Pauline visit to Judea (Acts 18 22 f.). 

5 The Beginnings of Christianity (Macmillan, 1922), II, 272 f. 
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probable than that Barnabas, and perhaps other leaders, were engaged 
in the same general collection? There is no reason to limit the provenance 
of the offering to Paul’s churches. Once this limitation is lifted, it is 
entirely probable that Barnabas may have been associated in this impor- 
tant enterprise. And, as a matter of fact, Luke so represents it if we 
have properly identified his account. 

2. It is perhaps coincidental that Agabus appears both in Acts 11 
and in 21, both times as the immediate predecessor of Paul’s arrival in 
Jerusalem. To be sure, the two accounts of his prophecies and the locale 
are different. But it is still a remarkable coincidence.6 H. H. Wendt 
has pointed out that in response to Agabus’ prophecy of the famine that 
would cover the entire world, the church at Antioch immediately takes 
steps to relieve the situation in Judea.’ Is there a connection between 
the prophecy and the dispatch of the offering, or has Luke provided a 
setting for this story following his usual pattern of directing the move- 
ments of his characters by visions and prophecies?’ Wendt attempted 
to resolve the difficulty by having Luke misunderstand the prophecy 
and connect the offering with it. It is more likely that Luke provides 
a new setting for a tradition he has received. 

3. Another item which should be emphasized is that Luke does 
hint at the motive of the final visit of Paul to Jerusalem in 2417. It is 
only a passing reference and it may well be that Luke did not know the 
significance of it.2 Several commentators have connected it with Paul’s 
discussion of the purpose for his final visit.7° It is within the range of 
possibility that Luke suppresses this reason for Paul’s presence in 
Jerusalem. 

4, Another point may be mentioned. A curious reading in Acts 12 25 
has caused considerable consternation because of its obvious bad sense. 
The verse reads in RSV: 


And Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem when they had fulfilled their 
mission, bringing with them John whose other name was Mark. 


The “‘neutral’’ text reads: 


And Barnabas and Saul returned to Jerusalem when they had fulfilled their 
mission .... 


6 The question being raised here is not the authenticity of the prophecy of Agabus 
or the report of the famine visit, but their juxtaposition. It may well be that Luke 
received them both in the tradition, but it is to be doubted that they were so related. 

7“The Historical Trustworthiness of the Book of Acts,’’ Hibbert Journal, XII 
(Oct.-July, 1913-14), 154. 

8 For a discussion of divine guidance in Acts, see Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of 
Christianity (Macmillan, 1933), Note LX, Vol. V, pp. 108 ff. 

9 Cf. C. R. Bowen, ‘‘Paul’s Collection and the Book of Acts,” JBL, XLII (1923), 
49-58. 

10 Rom 15 23-32; I Cor 16 1-4; II Cor 8, 9; Gal 2 10. 
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Both Lake and Cadbury™ and G. H. C. Macgregor conclude that eis 
is to be preferred on textual grounds, as the more difficult reading, but 
that the sense is bad. 

The difficulty involves not only the direction of their movement, but 
if ets is adopted the “returned” also becomes a problem. In what sense 
were they returning? The difficulty is immediately resolved if we adopt 
the easier reading, €£ or &76, and the return in that case is to Antioch. 

Now it seems to me that the significance of the more difficult reading 
has been overlooked and the difficulties avoided with too much ingenuity. 
If Paul and Barnabas set out on a mission to the West, it would be 
natural enough for them to return to Jerusalem when they had completed 
it. Luke evidently understands their mission to be the delivery of the 
relief fund to Judea; but the ministry in which both men were engaged 
was a much larger enterprise, only one aspect of which was to raise the 
famine relief money." 

5. It has been frequently noted that Luke is dominated by strong 
apologetic purposes and that he is something more than an editor in 
the creation of Luke-Acts. His attempt to create an “orderly” narrative 
does not necessarily mean chronological order. What chronology he does 
preserve, at least in the Gospel where we can check him, is due largely 
to his sources, although he does not seem to hesitate to alter here and 


there.'® Other types of order, however, are his primary concern.” 


1 Op. cit., IV, 141. Cf. IIT, 114. 2 Op. cit., p. 163. 

13 The conjecture of Westcott and Hort is worthy of note: ryv es 1. rAnpwoartes 
dtaxoviay. Prof. Kendrick Grobel (in private correspondence) conjectures further: by 
placing a comma after vreorpefay, and understanding ezs in the sense of ey, the dif- 
ficulty is resolved; cf. Luke 4 23; Acts 8 40, 21 13. The second has the merit of involving 
only the punctuation, but, in any case, our concern is to interpret the obvious bad 
sense of the verse in connection with the problem as a whole. 

4 It may be objected that the use of the word dtaxovia. in the sense of the collection 
of funds violates the Lukan use of the term. Taken with 11 29 this is a formidable 
objection. The word, however, has a larger sense than the distribution of alms; with 
Acts 61, 11 29, Luke 10 40 may be contrasted Acts 1 17, 25, 6 4, 20 24, 2119, I Cor 12 5, etc. 

The ‘‘deacons’’ of Acts 6 1-4, it is to be noted, are apparently charged with more 
than just table service. Philip and Stephen promptly engage in missionary and evan- 
gelistic activity. Moreover, in this same passage the work of the Twelve is described 
as 6caxovia, which is clearly not the distribution of alms. 

If 1225 is a dislocated tradition which originally concluded the work of Paul and 
Barnabas, i. e., their mission (in the larger sense) to the Gentiles, then dsaxovea here 
may be understood in that larger sense, and is not necessarily limited to the collection of 
funds; but the ministry of the word may have included the taking of funds for the relief 
of the poor saints in Judea. 

1s For a discussion of this point see: H. J. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts 
(Macmillan, 1927), chap. xxiii; M. S. Enslin, Christian Beginnings (Harper, 1938), 
pp. 407 ff.; D. T. Rowlingson, ‘The Jerusalem Conference and Jesus’ Nazareth Visit,” 
JBL, LXXI (1952), 69-74. 

6 In speaking of Acts, Philippe H. Menoud recognizes two basic types of order: 
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The development of the story in Acts, following the charge given to 
the disciples in 1s, is in panels; the movement unfolds in rather well- 
defined stages from Jerusalem through Judea and Samaria, Antioch, 
Asia, Greece to Rome. 

Following his geographical orientation, Luke develops the narrative 
in blocks. It is a curious fact that he seldom mixes the accounts of work 
in a given locale, preferring on the whole to complete a panel once he 
has begun. The second part of Acts may serve as an illustration. The 
order is: Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia, Ephesus, the circuitous journey 
to Rome. The last leg of the so-called first journey and the first leg of 
the second are so abrupt that some interpreters have been inclined to 
view the two trips to Galatia as one. Moreover, apart from the Gentile 
controversy, when Luke gets Paul away from Antioch, he keeps him 
away. In the second phase of Paul’s endeavor, neither Paul nor Luke 
any longer thinks of Antioch as the home base. The fourth visit of Paul 
to Judea and Antioch is passed over with only the slightest reference 
(18 22). After concluding the Ephesian ministry, Luke hardly mentions 
the second visit to Macedonia and Achaia (20 1-3), reserving the remain- 
der of his book for the journey to Jerusalem and Rome. 

It is to be concluded that the author subordinates temporal sequence 
to geographical order. This tendency to block out his material turns 
up, moreover, in the way in which he treats his characters. He is 
concerned as a rule to introduce his heroes and complete his account of 
each before moving on. On the whole he deals with Peter in chaps. 1-12 
and Paul in 13-28, though it is probably an error to call these sections 
“Acts of Peter’ and ‘‘Acts of Paul.’’ Within the smaller sections he 
treats John, Stephen, Philip, John Mark and Barnabas, and then does 
not return to them. Many lesser figures have a moment on the stage and 
then are lost to sight. 

It has frequently been noted that Acts, as we now have it, exhibits 
remarkable parallelisms between the first twelve chapters and the last 
sixteen. Both begin with a manifestation of the spirit followed by a 
period of preaching, persecution, and further outreach. Both end with 
the imprisonment of the leading figure. More notable among these 
parallelisms is the settlement of the Gentile question, but in general 
whatever Peter does, Paul does.!7 


theological and geographical; ‘‘Le Plan des Actes des Apdtres,’’ New Testament Studies, 
I (1954-55), 44-51. 

17 It is to be noted that the division of the book of Acts at 15 35 does not seriously 
affect this analysis. It may be that we can no longer speak of the ‘‘Acts of Peter’’ and 
the ‘‘Acts of Paul”; the turning point may well come at the Jerusalem conference. It 
is the view of Menoud, op. cit., that Luke makes everything lead up to the conference 
and grow out of it. This only underscores our thesis that Luke’s ‘‘order” grows out of 
his apologetic purposes. 
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Lukan “‘order’’ also includes the theological development of the early 
Church. By this is meant the progressive enlargement of the scope of 
the Gospel. The Gespel is preached first to Jews only, then to Samaritans, 
who are re-included in the covenant, and finally to proselytes and Gen- 
tiles. The Jerusalem conference is the consummation of this develop- 
ment, but the realization of it rests with Paul. 

Thus the book as a whole and in its smaller units gives an orderly 
appearance, not however from the standpoint of chronology. It would 
not seem to be possible any longer to avoid the conclusion that Luke 
prefers other types of order to chronology, though he does preserve 
| chronology incidentally. The problem that is created by the famine 
visit is one that arises out of the assumption that Luke is telling his 
story in strict chronological sequence. Once this premise is abandoned, 
the difficulty occasioned by the location of the famine visit can be 
resolved. 

There are a number of points in the narrative where it is generally 
conceded that Luke may not be following strict chronological sequence. 
The presence of possible doublets in Acts 2-5 is a case in point. Peter’s 
encounter with Cornelius is surely premature since Paul had to rebuke 
Peter later over this very point. The persecution under Herod (12 1-24) is 
almost certainly out of place.*® The word is preached in Antioch first 
in 1119 though there must have been Christians there at an earlier date 
(65). Luke may be in error regarding the location of the Jerusalem 
conference as Knox has suggested, or Luke may have conflated two 
conferences accounts as J. Weiss has argued.” To this list should be 
added the certain displacement of the famine visit in Acts 11.7° 

The collective strength of these considerations strongly indicates that 
Luke inserted in his narrative, at a place where it is artistically and 
apologetically more effective, an event which stands close to the end of 
his story. 

It is a fitting conclusion to this panel of his narrative: the Antiochean 
church looks to Jerusalem before it turns westward. Luke closes the 
account of the outreach to Antioch before he moves on to Asia. The 
enly interruption is the mention of Antioch in connection with the 
conference — a theme he is forced to repeat because both of his heroes 
participate it it. 

There are other motives which led Luke to order his materials in 
this way. 1) The offering is associated with Barnabas; but Barnabas 
has dropped out of consideration before the time for the offering arrives. 


18 J. Weiss, The History of Primitive Christianity, trans. F. C. Grant (Wilson- 
Erickson, 1937), I, 144; Macgregor, op. cit., pp. 129, 131, 151 f., 154. 

19 Op. cit., pp. 261-76. ' 

20 M. Dibelius argues for displacement also in: Paul, ed. Werner Georg Kiimmel; 
trans. Frank Clarke (London, 1953), p. 59. 
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Luke would have had to abandon “orderly” development and rein- 
troduce Barnabas and Antioch at the conclusion or fail to mention their 
part in the collection. 2) He can supply a pure motive for the collection 
using his present order and setting; a pure motive for Luke is a vision 
or a prophecy. Probably involved in this was a desire to dissociate the 
collection from the Gentile controversy. 

The following items serve as additional confirmation: 1) Luke 
betrays the real motive for Paul’s final visit to Jerusalem in 2417. Itisa 
passing reference, unworthy of expansion because he has already treated 
it. 2) The occurrence of Agabus in conjunction with Paul’s final visit 
furnishes a clue to the original setting of the famine visit; the setting of 
the former probably suggested the setting for the latter. 3) The more 
difficult reading in 12 25 is explained as an inadvertent reference to the 
proper position of the famine visit. In 1127-30 Luke describes the 
decision to send help to Judea following a vague chronological introduc- 
tion, “in those days.”” Paul and Barnabas are both to participate. We 
may supply additional information: Paul and Barnabas were to collect it, 
each from his own churches; they were to carry it to Jerusalem, but not 
necessarily together; it was to be understood as an extension of the 
Antiochean mission. In this light, 12 25 is a genuine summary statement 
of the final disposition of the matter: ‘“‘And Barnabas and Saul returned 
to Jersualem when they had completed their mission.’ 

If this analysis be correct, then 11 27-30 is a Lukan version of a real 
famine visit, out of chronological sequence and divorced from its real 
motivation. It may even be that Luke is working with traditions for 
which he did not know the location, or from which he did not entirely 
efface the original setting. This implies that between 1126 and 11 27 
the entire story of the missionary endeavor of Pau. and Barnabas is 
to be placed. 

The consequences of this position are two-fold: 1) It removes one 
of the major difficulties in working out Pauline chronology; and 2) It 
demonstrates that Luke is consistent with his own purpose even if he is 
not sensitive to chronological demands; he did not invent the story nor 
confuse it with another visit; he rather inserted it in his record where, 
for reasons of his own, he felt it was most effective. 


2 Kirsopp Lake (op. cit., V, 468 f.), indicates that he is dubious that 12 25 refers 
simply to the completion of the relief work. He argues that it is a duplicate of 11 30, 
but written, I take it, from the standpoint of 1122. He arrives at this conclusion by 
identifying Acts 11, 15, and Gal 2 as the same visit, and coalescing journeys one and 
two (Acts 13, 14 and 15 40-166). This places the famine relief visit and the council 
before the first journey of Paul and Barnabas. 

He adopts the reading they ‘‘returned to Jerusalem,” presumably on the grounds 
that Barnabas had been sent to Antioch, and therefore would be returning to Jerusalem. 
Ataxovca in this case would mean the ministry to the church at Antioch. This view has 
much to commend it, provided 11 29, 30 is really a third report of the council visit. 
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HE importance of patristic testimony concerning the text of the 

NT has long been recognized. Its most positive contribution is 
generally said to be the aid it gives in locating individual readings and 
text-types geographically and chronologically. It is also recognized 
that a patristic source may furnish occasionally the only extant evidence 
for an original reading. At Heb 114, for example, Westcott and Hort 
adopted a reading of Clement of Alexandria which in their day could be 
found in no other witness.* Their judgment is now supported by the 
important testimony of P*. 

For a number of reasons, the Eusebian text of the Gospels is of special 
interest. Within the lifetime of Eusebius, the Church experienced vary- 
ing fortunes in its relationships with the secular world. As a young 
Caesarean churchman Eusebius witnessed the Diocletian persecution, 
which was marked by the wholesale burning of Bibles. Later, as Bishop 
of Caesarea, he was instructed by Constantine to prepare fifty expensive 
copies of the Holy Scripture for the churches of Constantinople. He 
was a participant in the Arian controversy. Through his teacher Pam- 
philus, he became.interested in the work of Origen, the great Alexandrian 
and Caesarean critic; indeed, his first publication was a “Defense of 
Origen,” written in collaboration with Pamphilus. He eventually became 
the outstanding Christian scholar of his time. 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising that Eusebius’ NT text 
has been a subject of lively interest among critical scholars. H. Lietz- 
mann believed that the Pauline text of Pamphilus and Eusebius is to 
be found in Codex H-Paul.? Von Soden identified his Jerusalem-Text 
with the one which ‘‘Origines herausgearbeitet und Pamphilus und Euseb 
herausgegeben.’ Everyone who has looked into the critical literature 
published since 1920, knows how the names of Origen and Eusebius 


t B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek, Intro- 
duction and Appendix (New York, 1882), Appendix, p. 131. 
2 Finfiihrung in die Textgeschichte der Paulusbriefe, An die Romer (‘‘Handbuch 
zum Neuen Testament,” Vol. VII [Tiibingen, 1933]), p. 13. 
3 Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (Gottingen, 1911), 1:2, 1506. 
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have been central to the problem of the Caesarean text, as discussed by 
Streeter,4 the Lakes,’ Kim,® Murphy,’ and others. 

This paper presents an analysis of Eusebius’ Fourth Gospel quotations 
found in his “writings against Marcellus.” These two tractates, com- 
monly called Contra Marcellum and De ecclesiastica theologia, were selected 
because their polemical character makes them unusually dependable 
sources of citations. A writing such as the Contra Marcellum, which con- 
tains a section entitled, ‘“That [Marcellus] was not exact with respect 
to the sacred scriptures,’’ demands from Eusebius care and exactness in 
the matter of citing from the Bible. J. M. Bebb thought that contro- 
versial treatises were by far the most exact of all types of patristic litera- 
ture and remarked in a footnote that: “Von Gebhardt would on this 
account use only the Contra Marcionem of all Tertullian’s writings.’”* 
This position is extreme. However, a comparison of Eusebius’ biblical 
quotations in the writings against Marcellus with the allusory references 
in the Life of Constantine or the typically memoriter citations in the 
Ecclesiastical History will demonstrate the point of the argument. 

The selection of Eusebius’ quotations from the Fourth Gospel for 
this presentation was dictated by the sources. Since the controversy 
with which these treatises deal was Christological, and since Eusebius 
was answering arguments which Marcellus had supported chiefly by 
Johannine and Pauline citations, the bulk of the gospel material in these 
writings is from the Gospel of John. 

Fifty variants from the Received Text of John are utilized in the 
following analysis of Eusebius’ text. While this number is not large, it 
should be stressed that they are drawn from a polemical source, which 
gives them special value. Moreover, the readings are, with few exceptions, 
from passages of sufficient length or from such a context, as to guarantee 
that some pains were taken by Eusebius to be exact in quoting. Many 
of these variants have been given additional confirmation by repetition. 
None of the readings reported here can be said to be based on an allusory 
reference. These considerations suggest that the citations under dis- 
cussion have a certainty of attestation not frequently found for the 
biblical quotations of a patristic source. 


4 The Four Gospels, a Study of Origins (4th ed.; London, 1951), chap. iv. The first 
edition appeared in 1924. Also, ‘The Caesarean Text of Matthew and Luke,” HTR, 
XXVIII (1935), 231-35. 

5 See especially, K. Lake, R. P. Blake, and Silva New, ‘‘The Caesarean Text of the 
Gospel of Mark,’’ HTR, XX1:4 (1928). 

6 “Origen’s Text of John in His On Prayer, Commentary on Matthew, and Against 
Celsus,’’ JTS, N.S. 1 (1950), 74-84. 

7“Eusebius’ NT Text in the Demonstratio Evangelica,” JBL, LXXIII (1954), 
162-68. 

8 “The Evidence of the Early Versions and Patristic Quotations on the Text of the 
New Testament,’’ Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, I1 (1890), 216. 
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The text of Contra Marcellum and De ecclesiastica theologia employed 
in this study is that edited by Erich Klostermann for the Berlin collection 
of the Greek Christian Fathers of the first three centuries.2 The results 
are reported in terms of the tried and familiar Byzantine variant method. 

The straight-text witness found to be in agreement with Eusebius’ 
variants from Textus Receptus (TR) the largest number of times was 
Codex Sinaiticus. Of the 50 Eusebian readings in question, 31 (or 62 
per cent) are also readings of 8, and two of these are found only in 
Eusebius and Sinaiticus. Codex Bezae ranks second in terms of total 
agreements, showing 29 readings shared with Eusebius, of which one is 
to be found in no other known witness. Since the testimony of D is not 
available for one of these variants (unless the agreement of d is counted), 
Bezae may be said to agree with 59 per cent of Eusebius’ divergences 
from TR. Codex Vaticanus shared a total of 25 (or 50 per cent) of 
Eusebius’ variants from TR. L and W had 22 and 20, respectively; and 
both of these manuscripts appeared to be quite regularly “Alexandrian” 
for the Johannine sections included in this study. Manuscripts that 
have been identified as in some sense “Caesarean” in Mark are less 
impressive; fam 1 has but 19 agreements; 565, 14; 0, 12; and fam 13, 
only 10. The comparatively poor showing of MSS of the ‘‘Caesarean” 
group may be explained in part — though only in part — by the fact 
that these MSS are basically Byzantine with a residue of an older text. 

The most unusual discovery was made in connection with the rela- 
tionship of Old Latin (OL) MSS to Eusebius’ text. OL MSS rank high in 
comparison with other witnesses in terms of agreements with the histo- 
rian’s text. This relationship is observable in Matthew and Luke to a 
more marked degree than in John.'° But of Eusebius’ 50 variants from 
the TR in the Fourth Gospel citations with which we are concerned, 
26 are read by MSS of the OL type. Eighteen of these 26 OL agreements 
with Eusebius are found in three or more Latin witnesses; 23 are found 
in the African Codex Palatinus (e); 21 are found in the European Codex 
Vercellensis (a). Of the 26 agreements against the TR common to 
Eusebius and the OL, one variant in e is found elsewhere only in three 
fathers; a second — witnessed to by a c e of the Latin — is not found 
anywhere else except in MS 482, which in Matthew and Luke shows 
frequent noteworthy agreement with Eusebius and the OL; and a third, 
exhibited by five Latin MSS including a and e, is found only in the 
Sinaitic Syriac and 482 of all other witnesses. 

It should be pointed out also that these figures are based on Latin 


9 Eusebius Werke, Vol. IV, Gegen Marcell. Uber die kirchliche Theologie (‘‘Die 
griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte” [Leipzig, 1906]). 

10 A full report of the Matthean and Lukan materials may be found in the present 
writer’s ‘“The New Testament Text of Eusebius of Caesarea,”’ (Unpublished Ph. D. Dis- 
sertation, Duke University, 1954), pp. 74-105. 
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variants reported in the standard apparatuses, where the problem of 
retranslation has apparently made it impossible to report the Old Latin 
testimony for six of the 50 readings. This means that the percentage of 
OL agreements with Eusebius in those cases where its testimony can be 
determined is virtually 60 per cent. 

When groupings of authorities are made to discover the frequency of 
agreements in variation from the TR between Eusebius and ‘‘known 
text types,” the combination of D and OL ranks highest." Eusebius 
and these “Western” authorities share 74 per cent (37 of 50) of these 
readings. Five of these variants are found in Eusebius, D, and/or OL 
and nowhere else in non-patristic sources. In addition to these five 
especially important variants, Eusebius, D, and/or OL share one reading 
found elsewhere only in the Vulgate; one found elsewhere only in 482; 
one in only the Vulgate and 482; and one in the Vulgate, sy*, and 482 
of all other known witnesses. 

The testimony of D and OL to the type of text used by Eusebius is 
only slightly more impressive than that of the two great “Alexandrian” 
uncials, 8 and B. & and B agree in variation from the TR in 72 per cent 
(36 of 50) of Eusebius’ readings; three of these are found only in & B 
and other “‘Alexandrian’’ MSS. There are a few variants common to 
Eusebius and the ‘‘Alexandrian’” MSS which can be found in only a few 
non-Alexandrian witnesses. 

On the basis of this evidence it may be said that Eusebius’ text 
stands between the ‘‘Western” and “‘Alexandrian”’ texts, but somewhat 
closer to the “‘Western.”” Since this amounts to a repetition of a popular 
definition of the ‘‘Caesarean’’ text, one would expect to find a grouping 
of ‘‘Caesarean”’ authorities which would make possible the identification 
of Eusebius’ text of John with the “‘Caesarean.’’ Contrary to our expecta- 
tions when this study was initially undertaken, this is not the situation. 
No reasonable grouping of “‘Caesarean’’ authorities can be contrived 
which would make valid such a description of the text of John used by 
Eusebius in his writings against Marcellus. The company assembled 
under that broad title for the purposes of this report include: 8 565 700 


There is, of course, a question as to whether D and OL are related closely enough 
to combine their testimony in this way. But some such combination is necessary in 
order to give some perspective to the mass testimony of the ‘Caesarean’ group. 
Because the “Caesarean” text is embedded in essentially Byzantine MSS, the practice 
of citing the testimony of the group as if it were one witness has been adopted very 
widely. In effect, the method has meant comparing the best testimony of all the 
“‘Caesarean’”’ MSS with a few individual witnesses of the “Alexandrian” and ‘‘Western’”’ 
classes in trying to determine the text of a father. The weakness of this procedure may 
be illustrated by the uncertainty of the “‘Caesarean’’ reading at Luke 10:1, where re- 
putable members of the group attest four different variants (including the Byzantine 
reading, €pxeo@at). 
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fam 1 fam 13 22 and 28. Together these MSS attest only 52 per cent 
(26 of 50) of Eusebius’ variants from the TR, but the passages of Eusebius 
under discussion are totally lacking in any peculiarly ‘“‘Caesarean’”’ 
variants. 

The relationship of Eusebius’ text of John to the “Alexandrian” 
and “Western” texts is impressive when stated in terms of total agree- 
ments in variants from TR. But neither text yields an impressive number 
of distinctive agreements — the ‘‘Alexandrian” showing only three and 
the ‘“‘Western” but five or six of which we may be certain. Three of 
these eight involve minor differences in word order — (why éxe for Exer 
Cwnv (5 26), am’ Euavtod movety for rovety am’ Euavtov (5 30), éyevero 
Tov Beod for Tod Beod évévero (1035). Two involve change of tense — the 
present for the future in one case (16 7), the present subjunctive for the 
aorist subjunctive in the other (17 21). The closest thing to a ‘‘Western 
addition” among these eight is the addition of 76 in the reading eis TO év 
(17 23) shared by Eusebius and D. The longest ‘“‘Neutral omission” is 
an omission of 6y eizov (1 15) by 8 and Eusebius. The one really note- 
worthy distinctive agreement occurs at 16 13 where Eusebius and the 
OL read dunynoerat duty tHhv GAnOerav TWaoay against all non-partristic 
sources. In general, Eusebius’ variants from TR are those readings 
which the early witnesses shared, rather than those which really distin- 
guish them from each other. 

Another line of investigation yields similar evidence. This is the 
study of those places where Eusebius agrees with TR against known 
ancient variants. Eusebius agrees with TR against Nestle’s text eleven 
times. Six of these (1 18a, 1 1sb, 3 16, 3 18, 5 19, 6 58) agree, not only with 
TR, but with all authorities except some of the “Alexandrian’’ MSS; 
these are but further examples of the absence from Eusebius’ text of 
the distinctive readings of the ‘‘Alexandrian”’ authorities. One (6 32) 
involves the confusion of é6wxev and dédwxev, a frequent ancient error. 
One (19 23) is the reading of BDO — therefore, hardly Byzantine. In 
three cases only (5 37, 638, 658) can Eusebius’ reading be said to be 
probably Byzantine; but three such instances can be explained in a 
number of ways without impairing our high estimate of the value of 
Eusebius’ text. The fact that the Nestle text is essentially ‘‘Neutral”’ 
highlights Eusebius’ testimony in opposition to purely ‘‘Neutral”’ read- 
ings. It also obscures the fact that Eusebius fails to exhibit peculiarly 
“Western” or peculiarly ‘‘Caesarean” variants which oppose readings 
found in TR and the important witnesses of the other ancient texts. In 
his forms of verses 6 31-32, 38, Eusebius’ readings agree with TR, Nestle, 
and most early witnesses against four readings found only in ‘‘Caesarean” 
authorities and two found only in ‘‘Western’” MSS. On this showing, 
surely no one would describe Eusebius’ text as ““Byzantine.’’ But, once 
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again, we note the tendency of his readings to represent the consensus 
of ancient testimony, as opposed to the distinctive readings of particular 
texts. 

The meaning of this evidence is that Eusebius’ text of John cannot 
be comfortably housed in any of our conventional textual categories. 
A few years ago, it might have been labeled ‘‘mixed.”’ But the study of 
the papyri is teaching us a new caution in this respect. The possible — 
indeed, the probable — anachronism involved in assigning a ‘“‘mixed”’ 
label to papyri texts a century or more older than extant MSS of known 
text types is obvious. It may be just as anachronistic to apply this label 
to the text of an early father. A text such as Eusebius’ text of John 
might be explained in terms of the conventional categories as an edited 
text. But our confidence in the ability of the old categories to get us 
back beyond themselves is not what it once was. It is also possible that 
Eusebius’ text represents a stage in the history of the text earlier than, 
or independent of, the most distinctive variants of our present categories. 
Therefore, a title which takes into account the fact that Eusebius’ text 
cannot be simply defined in terms of the conventional categories needs 
to be adopted. A suitable name appears to be simply the “‘text of 
Eusebius,” or, perhaps, the ‘text of Eusebius in the writings against 
Marcellus.” This much, at least, should be done to give the text a 
distinctive title in order that our patristic testimony can stand on its 
own feet when it refuses to be encased in the cramped quarters of our 
old pigeon-holes. 

As early as 1901, F. C. Conybeare wrote that, if patristic witnesses 
were allowed to speak more freely, their testimony might lead us back to 
original readings lost in the biblical MS tradition.*? Conybeare argued 
persuasively, but not conclusively, in favor of patristic forms for three 
verses in Matthew. 

More recently, M. E. Boismard has insisted that the pre-fourth- 
century fathers exhibit at times a text which has an entirely different 
tradition from that of the MSS.% Boismard argues for the appearance 
of a new MS tradition in the third or fourth century, and calls the earlier 
text “the patristic tradition.” 

If we are to judge solely by his published evidence, Boismard has 
claimed far too much. Yet his theory deserves the real testing of a serious 
hypothesis. And it is our belief that Eusebius’ text of John in the 
writings against Marcellus bears him out to this extent: that our earliest 
patristic witnesses should be allowed to stand outside our present cat- 
egories if the categories prove inadequate. 


’ 


2“The Eusebian Form of the Text Matth. 28.19," ZNW, II (1901), 257-88; 
“Three Early Doctrinal Modifications of the Text of the Gospels,’’ The Hibbert Journal, 
I (1902-3), 96-113. 

13 “Critique Textuelle et Citations Patristiques,’’ Revue Bibliqgue, LVII (1950), 
388-408; ‘‘Lectio Brevior, Potior,”” RB, LVIITI (1951), 161-68. 
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THE MEANING OF bbin IN PSALM 1373 


Among the hundreds of irritating and unnecessary emendations which disfigure the 
pages of Kittel’s otherwise invaluable Biblia Hebraica is the footnote to Ps 137 3: 


anny vim, yy at aw indxe ow °D 


“a prps c © wi, frt larg-bin cf @&.” It is clear from commentaries on the Psalms 
that OT scholars do not know what the word means;? but if ignorance of the meaning of 
a word used only once in a particular sense by a Hebrew poet more than two thousand 
years ago justifies us in striking it out and inserting another word in its place, then such 
“emendations” might with advantage be marked “‘ignorantiae causa” in the footnotes! 
I hope in the not too distant future to draw attention to a score or more of such arbitrary 
and unnecessary alterations of MT. 

Neither BDB, nor Ges.-Buhl, nor Koehler, gives any help to the student. The first 
brands 5>in as doubtful, and suggests that 9¥w might be read to bring it into line with 
the Targumic simta with a backward glance at 55»; the second says that it is generally 
derived from » and adds that Gesenius’ Thesaurus, 597, connects it with Arabic talla 
‘he smote to the ground.’ (Ges.-Bufil also refers to Yahuda’s note in JQR XV, 714 where 
the meaning ‘violent oppressor’ is suggested). The last instructs us to read 121 
presumably because LXX of drayayévres Huds, Vulg. qui abduxerunt nos, and Syr. 
dabiirayn all convey that meaning.? Now while one could not say that these ancient 
versions were wrong, one could say that in giving colorless renderings of a word which 
describes exactly what happened, they failed to convey its true and precise signification. 
To get at this we must see what can be learned from archeology and Arabic usage. 

First of all how were prisoners dealt with? On one of the walls of the British Museum 
one can see a long line of prisoners walking in file, tied waist to waist, captives of ASSur- 
nasirpal II.3 Other sculptures, such as the Behistun rock relief and the bronze gates of 
Shalmaneser III from Balawat, portray prisoners fastened neck to neck, sometimes with 
yokes.4 Thus there is abundant evidence for the practice of tying prisoners in lines and 
leading or driving them off like a string of camels. 

Now in classical Arabic this is exactly what is meant by éalla in the fourth form. 


t At least seven of the commentaries on the Psalms which I have consulted adopt 
the first of these emendations. 

2 Cf. LXX in IT Kings 24 15 and Ps 125 5. 

3 Assyrian Sculptures in the British Museum (London, 1914), Pl. XX. 

4 Assyrian Inscriptions in the British Museum (London, 1938), Pl. LIII, and L. W. 
King, The Gates of Shalmaneser (London, 1915), Pls. XLIV, XLVI, LXXIV, LXXVI. 
I owe these bibliographical references to Dr. D. J. Wiseman of the British Museum. 
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The author of the Qamiis defines the word thus: atallahu (means) irtabatahu wagtddahu 
‘he bound him securely and led him off’; taltala means the hard, merciless driving of the 
animal; and tulatil, pl. talatilu, the Arabic equivalent of the Hebrew word that we are 
discussing, are the men who so treat beasts.5 

Thus it is clear beyond all doubt that the o-bbin were the harsh, pitiless slave- 
drivers who drove the prisoners they had plundered hundreds of miles eastward to 
distant Babylon, and it follows that >bin, so far from calling for emendation, is the 
mot juste, and, so far as I can recollect, no other word would suitably convey the 
psalmist’s meaning. 


ALFRED GUILLAUME 


“THE HOUSE OF GOD/LORD” IN THE SEPTUAGINT OF 
THE PENTATEUCH 


In his dissertation on The Anti-Anthropomorphisms of the Greek Pentateuch (‘‘Prince- 
ton Oriental Texts,”’ No. 10 [1943]), C. T. Fritsch wrote," 


Another method used by the Seventy to represent a more spiritual conception of 
God was to interpose between God and his interests in this world an intermediary 
element which would thereby set him apart and aloof from mundane affairs. It is 
important to note, however, that we find no such highly developed scheme of inter- 
mediaries in the LXX, as we do in the Targums, with their Shekinah, Word and 
Glory, or in Philo with his Logos and intermediary powers. The medial elements in 
the LXX for the most part are merely expressed by grammatical circumlocutions 
which can easily be classified into two main groups. 


In the first group, the simple genitive relationship, like ‘‘God’s house,”’ is rendered 
in the Greek by the phrase ‘‘the house from (zrapa) God,” or ‘‘the house which is 
from God.” By the interposition of this preposition the Greek produces a distinct 
gap between God and the object possessed which is not present in the simple genitive 
(construct) relationship of the Hebrew. 


In the examples that followed, ‘‘the house which is from God”’ was conspicuously 
absent. Considering Fritsch’s conclusions in chap. iv, ‘‘Motion and Place Denied God,” 
one might certainly expect some such medial element as 7apa in the translation of the 
phrases ovmbx na and my na. However, no such usage is to be found in the LXX of 
the Pentateuch. There are only 6 instances in the MT of the Pentateuch of the phrases 
“house of God” and “house of the Lord’’: o»nbs*n’a in Gen 28 17 and 22 was rendered 
olkos O¢o0 and wna in Gen 28 19 was similarly rendered, although, were there any 


5 Al-Qamis (Cairo, 1330), III, 340. Dozy, 150a, gives examples of talla used by 
post-classical authors with the meaning of ‘binding and dragging away’; and Hava gives 
the meaning ‘to lead (a beast) behind one’s back.’ 

t P, 54 (chap. vii, “Intermediary Elements’’). 
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resistance to the idea of ‘‘God’s house”’ it might simply have been rendered as a place 
name, Bethel; mm na in Exod 23 19, 34 26 and Deut 23 19 was translated ofxos xupiov.? 

In this connection, it may be noted that mm }2vD appears six times in the MT of 
the Pentateuch (Lev 17 4, Num 16 9, 17 28, 19 13, 31 30, 47). It is rendered consistently 
and even “anthropomorphically” by oxnvi kupiou ‘tent of the Lord.’ This supports the 
criticism of Fritsch’s method and conclusions leveled by H. M. Orlinsky in Crozer 
Quarterly, XXI (1944), 156-60 (cf. Eretz-Israel, III [1954], 155 ff.). 


ARTHUR SOFFER 


2 gikos kupiouv is also used by one of the correctors of Codex Alexandrinus to 
translate ma~bapa in Deut 23 2(1). Certainly éxxAnoia is correct; one might merely 
note here that the corrector (A), in using ofkos, still finds no need for mapa or any 
other medial element. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Dead Sea Scrolis, by Millar Burrows. New York: The Viking Press, 1955. Pp. 
xv+435. $6.50. 


Despite the substantial literature which has thus far been devoted to the study of 


the Dead Sea Scrolls, it is not too much to say that we are still in the earlier stages of 


their investigation. Many of our conclusions are at present little more than tentative. 
Several of the scrolls have become available to scholars only recently, and one of them 
has not yet been published. The fragments from Cave I have made their appearance in 
the first volume of Barthélemy and Milik’s Discoveries in the Judean Desert, but only a 
few of them have been studied. Only a few also of the other pieces from the other caves, 
notably Cave IV, where more than three hundred separate documents are represented, 
have been published. Yet the time was ripe for a comprehensive and authoritative 
statement of the present stage of scholarly research. Millar Burrows, who has been 
associated with the study of the scrolls from the very beginning, has assessed and 
evaluated the most important of the contributions that have thus far been made. But 
his work is much more than a summary and critique of the work of other scholars. He 
has subjected the scrolls to his own examination, and has dealt with a score of questions 
relating to their interpretation in a thoroughly independent fashion. He is not given 
to bold conjectures and hypotheses, but weighs the evidence as objectively and clearly 
as he is able. The book is without documentation and indices. It contains ten mag- 
nificent illustrations, two maps, and two paleographical figures. The bibliography is 
necessarily selective, but contains the most important literature. The book is appropri- 
ately dedicated to Professor Torrey. 

The discussion falls into six major divisions: 1) discoveries and discussions, 
2) the age of the manuscripts, 3) the dates of composition, 4) the community of 
Qumran, 5) the importance of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and 6) translations. The account 
of the original discovery and early vicissitudes of the scrolls is perhaps as thorough and 
reliable as we shall ever have. Neither in this section nor elsewhere do we receive a 
complete picture of the size and contents of the Qumran library. No mention is made, 
for example, of the interesting messianic florilegium, the liturgical works, or the large 
number of pseudepigrapha including the apocalypse of Enoch. In his treatment of the 
paleographical evidence in Part Two, Burrows lists the comparative materials in an 
orderly way, and meets satisfactorily the objections of those who claim that we have no 
temporal loci for reliable dating, or that the materials come from such widely disparate 
regions as to make them paleographically precarious. The archeological evidence carries 
great weight with him, but the stress of the argument falls on the ways in which different 
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kinds of evidence converge upon a single historical period (ca. 300 B. c. to A. D. 70). The 
Jericho Pentateuch, which was employed by Origen (p. 116) is mentioned, but there is 
no reference to the reports of Eusebius and Epiphanius concerning Origen’s discovery 
of a Psalter in a jar near Jericho (the Sexta of the Hexapla according to Eusebius, the 
Quinta according to Epiphanius). Burrows dates the St. Mark’s Isaiah scroll either a 
little before or a little after 100 B. c., and the Manual of Discipline somewhat later. The 
Habakkuk Commentary is dated in the last quarter of the first century B. c., while I 
should be inclined to place it nearer 50 B. c. The Genesis scro!l, the War of the Sons of 
Light with the Sons of Darkness, the Hodayoth, and the Hebrew University Isaiah were 
probably copied during the first half of the first century. 

In his treatment of the dates of composition, Burrows is at his best. The historical 
allusions are taken up seriatim; the various theories are fairly examined, and the evi- 
dence for and against them carefully weighed. He favors a date around 63 B. c. for the 
composition of the Habakkuk Commentary, and identifies the Kittim with the Romans. 
The Damascus Document is recognized as a product of the same general period as the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, “probably later than the earliest scrolls, and... earlier than the 
latest ones” (p. 194). He tends to sympathize with Rabinowitz’s denial of any migration 
to Damascus, but is skeptical of his reconstructions of the history of the sect and of the 
literary sequence of the documents based on their ideas. His position on the nature of 
the war described in the War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness is slightly 
ambiguous (cf. pp. 27, 206 f., 268), though he seems to incline toward the view that it is 
purely eschatological, which appears to me to be practically certain. The Manual of 
Discipline is accepted as among the earliest of the non-biblical writings, but the War and 
the Thanksgiving Hymns do not admit of precise dating. All of the non-biblical scrolls 
are dated between 175 B. c. to ca. 40 B.C. 

Part Four is devoted to a discussion of the community of Qumran: its origin, history, 
and organization, its beliefs, and its identification. Burrows records the view of some 
scholars that the community numbered “not much more than two hundred”’; others, of 
course, hold to a much larger number. His mind is open to the possibility that there 
were a number of different local settlements similar to that at Qumran. The sect 
probably included both communities of celibates and settlements of families (p. 233). 
The rabbim are related to ‘‘the many’”’ of Dan 12 2-4, 10 and Isa 53 11; the word is trans- 
lated “‘masters” by Burrows. Nowhere does he make any reference to 76 mA7Oo0s of 
Acts 6 2, 5; 15 12,30. The word fhr ‘purity’ is understood as referring to the “sacred food’”’ 
of the holy men, and is so rendered in the translation. The ritual ablutions are discussed 
but their association with baptism is not stressed. The annual ceremony of entering 
into the covenant is briefly described. The sacred meal is also referred to; but one 
wishes that the account in the two columns might have been translated instead of 
paraphrased in a general way. Unfortunately, however, the two columns had not yet 
been published when the book went to press. The treatment of the sect’s interpretation 
of Scripture, of possible Gnostic relationships, of Iranian influences, and of apocalyptic 
thought is excellent. His conclusion that ‘“‘it seems more accurate to call the ideas of 
the Manual of Discipline Iranian than to call them Gnostic”’ will find general approval. 
More might have been made of the not infrequent references to the ‘‘mysteries” of God. 
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While Burrows is impressed with the geographical connection with the Essenes (cf. 
Pliny), he is not willing to commit himself on the matter of identification and prefers the 
designation “Judean covenanters.” 

In the fifth section the importance of the scrolls is discussed in two chapters: 
1) contributions to textual criticism, historical grammar, and paleography, and 
2) contributions to the study of Judaism and Christianity. Burrows is rightly con- 
servative in his evaluation of the textual witness of the scrolls, but he recognizes their 
importance, especially for the history of the text. More might have been made of the 
Hebrew Vorlage to the Old Greek text of First and Second Samuel, but the diversity and 
fluidity of the textual witness is well pointed out. The treatment of the affinities of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls with Judaism and early Christianity and the NT is judicious and 
discerning. The ideas of John the Baptist resemble those in the scrolls, but the connec- 
tion is not so close as to make it seem probable that he was an Essene (p. 329). That 
Jesus was an Essene is ‘‘quite out of the question,” as, I think, all scholars will now agree. 
The connection with the early Church, especially as it is reflected in Luke-Acts, is 
clearly set forth, but there are ‘“‘equally notable differences.” On the relationship to the 
Gospel of John, Burrows is more venturesome than usual: ‘The whole manner of 
thinking and the literary style of the fourth Evangelist are strikingly like what we find 
in the Qumran texts” (p. 338); he does not mention his own article on “The Johannine 
Prologue as Aramaic Verse (JBL, XLV, 57-69). Yet he properly rejects some of the 
extreme claims that have been made of a relationship of the author of the Gospel with 
the Essene movement. 

The final section of the book contains the author’s own translation of the Damascus 
Document, the Habakkuk Commentary, the Manual of Discipline, and substantial 
selections from the War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness, and from the 


Thanksgiving Hymns. A consideration of these would require a lengthy review. It is 
sufficient to say here that the style is clear and straightforward; no two scholars would 


agree on /e mot juste in many cases. There are a number of sections, too, where one would 
render the text somewhat differently. A whole line of the text from the Manual (Plate 
XI, Il. 14-15) has been omitted through inadvertence. This and other errors have 
been corrected in the sixth printing. 

The reception that has been given to the book is well deserved. It is the most 
comprehensive and authoritative work which has yet appeared on the subject. 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


The Scrolls from the Dead Sea, by Edmund Wilson. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1955. Pp. 121. $3.25. 


When the history of the amazing Dead Sea Scrolls furor of 1955-56 in the United 
States comes to be written, it will be quite clear that the direct cause of it was the ap- 
pearance in the New Yorker for May 14, 1955, of Edmund Wilson’s article, which came 
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out later in the somewhat fuller form of this book, and has ever since stood high in the 
lists of best sellers. It not only tells the story of the discovery and subsequent events in 
a fascinating way, with plenty of human interest, but also injects an intriguing hint of 
dire consequences for Christian theology. This may make scholars smile, but it is 
alarming to some readers, delightful to others, and stimulating all around. 


MILLarR Burrows 


From Faith to Faith: Essays on Old. Testament Literature, by B. Davie Napier. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. xxii+223. $3.00. 


This first book of Professor Napier of Yale discusses five sections of the OT: 
1) Under “Myth” he gives an exposition of Genesis 1-11, ending with the words, 
“Israel conceives of no reality that is not historical reality. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that she clothe her primeval history in historical dress . . . . Israel understands that God 
tolls the bell and that when the bell tolis for one man, it tolls for all men” (p. 59). 
2) Under ‘‘Legend” the author discusses Gen 12-50. The story of Abraham, for example, 
is most aptly and succinctly treated under election and covenant, faith and unfaith, and 
the resolution of tension (Gen 22). Perhaps some readers, however, may not wish to 
follow the author in seeing the germ of later messianism in the Joseph story. 3) Under 
“History” he gives a survey of the United Monarchy, particularly David. 4) Under 
“Prophecy” we find a treatment of I Isaiah. 5) Finally, in a chapter on “Law” a very 
brief summary of Israel’s legal codes is given. Of these five types of material the author 
obviously has been most interested in the first three, and has spent more time on them 
than on the others. 

The special value of this book for the Bible teacher is the view it gives of a colleague 
at work. The author, like others among us, has been struggling with the problem of the 
interpretation and relevance of his material for ministerial students in the light of 
literary and historical criticism. To Napier the OT is a thrilling book, written from the 
standpoint of faith and addressed to faith. In these pages he presents a measure of his 
own discovery, taken from his teaching and lecturing. The book is well written, theo- 
logically sensitive and helpful in its penetrating insight into numerous passages. The 
reader turns from the book, grateful for such a teacher, and would not so much dis- 
agree, except on occasional details, as he would supplement. For example, the author 
rightly points to the situation in Gen 2-3 and indicates that once the traditions involved 
two trees more fully than they now do. Should one not continue by saying that while 
the problem of “‘the tree of life,” of life over against death, was a central problem for the 
contemporary pagan, the Israelite tradition in its present form has given primary 
attention to a tree for which there is no pagan parallel? For the biblical writer the chief 
problem of life and faith is not the existential fact of death but the obedient life and all 
it involves. 

G. ERNEST WRIGHT 
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The Messianic Idea in Israel From Its Beginning to the Completion of the Mishnah, by 
Joseph Klausner. Translated from the third Hebrew edition by W. F. Stinespring. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. xv+543. $7.50. 


A veritable 3-in-1 is this book, consisting of three books written during a score of 
years. From the original composition of the author’s Heidelberg dissertation (Part III 
of the present work) to the appearance of this English translation of the whole book 
more than half a century has elapsed; the eminent author has meanwhile passed his 
eightieth birthday. The dissertation, first published in German and later translated into 
Hebrew, has long been recognized as an authoritative treatment of the messianic ideas 
of the tannaitic period. Parts I and II, which trace the history of the messianic idea 
from its origins through the OT and the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, were originally 
written and published in Hebrew. All three parts underwent considerable revision in 
each of the three Hebrew editions of the combined work. 

In the brief space allotted, the reviewer can only characterize concisely Klausner’s 
presentation and his major conclusions. Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the 
whole book is its constant insistence on the duality of the Jewish messianic hope, both 
spiritual and political, both universal and nationalistic. Next in prominence is the stress 
on the purely human nature of the Messiah, who is not even a constant or essential part 
of Jewish hopes for the future. 


Part I covers the canonical literature. On critical problems Klausner is distinctly 


conservative. In his treatment of the prophetic literature, for example, it may be said 
that he discusses the ideas of each book rather than the ideas of each prophet. Many 
interesting points of exegesis, not always convincing, are presented. Frequent references 
to works written in Hebrew draw attention to discussions not widely known. While 
recognizing David as the true prototype of the Messiah, Klausner finds the roots of the 
messianic idea in the figure and work of Moses. 

Part II, on the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, is a valuable compilation and 
discussion of the messianic material in this literature, which is found to be a link between 
the OT and the talmudic-midrashic literature. Stress is laid on the fact that the Messiah 
is much less prominent than in Christianity and does not take the place of God in the 
judgment and what follows it. 

In Part III, as throughout the book, Klausner glories in the material and political 
aspects of the Jewish messianic idea, which is never as in Christianity “solely imaginative 
and spiritualized.”” Much attention is given to the idea of the fighting and dying 
Messiah, son of Joseph, which Klausner holds to be largely an outcome of the failure 
of Bar Cochba’s revolt. Messianic and eschatological ideas are sharply distinguished, 
even though the distinction is not always clear in the sources themselves. 

The contrast between Jewish and Christian messianic ideas is further elaborated in 
an appendix reprinted from the Sepher Magnes published in 1938. 

Professor Stinespring’s translation, with only a few exceptions, is smooth and 
idiomatic. Specialists in Judaism did not need it, but it makes conveniently available 
an important work from which many students of both OT and NT can derive much 
profit. 

MILLAR BuRROWS 
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Le Livre de Job, by Jean Steinmann. Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1956. Pp. 369. 


There can be no doubt this is an important contribution to our already immense 
literature on the Book of Job. More than any previous writer, Steinmann is conscious 
of the literary quality of Job and its place in the long history of literature from Egyptian 
Songs of the Harpers and the Babylonian Dialogue on Human Misery to Gregory the 
Great and Thomas Aquinas, Dostoievsky and Kierkegaard, Claudel, Renan, and 
Marcel. From a survey of such ample scope one can sense the author’s awareness of the 
deep meanings of the book. It is unfortunate, however, that he limited ancient relevance 
to writings about suffering and despair. The poems and myths of the chthonic cults 
possess significance of the first order; lacking them the expositor is denied an indis- 
pensable approach to the strange figure of the intermediary and to much of Job’s moods 
and speculation. 

Steinmann’s critical result is generous; he holds for the essential unity of our present 
book, although he does concede as additions the Elihu speeches, Le mystére de la 
Sagesse (chap. 28), a ‘‘Satire Sociale”’ (chap. 24), and L’autruche (39 13-18). However, 
he believes that the Elihu speeches were added by a disciple of the author, unhappy 
with the seeming justification of Job’s conduct by the course of the discussion as far as 
the end of chap. 31. At some time, presumably later, the original author added the 
Speeches of Yahweh and the Epilogue. Thus Steinmann follows the views of Van 
Hoonacker and Dhorme that the Book circulated in several editions, two of which, at 
least, were authorized by the author. And it is peculiar in that it provides three different 
and contradictory conclusions to the discussion. Yet strangely the three harmonize in 
a total that reflects truly our human predicament. Steinmann is fond of invoking the 
figure of a cathedral as illustrative of the diversity yet grand unity of the Book; for 
some reason he never makes mention of Emil Kraeling’s notable development of this 
metaphor some sixteen years before him. 

Striking as this may be, valuable as much of it certainly is, Steinmann’s treatment 
yet falls foul of the disabilities that have afflicted far too much exegesis of the Book of 
Job through many years. Like his predecessors, he pays lip-service to the reality of a 
development in Job’s thinking, but then goes forward blissfully ignoring it! 

How it can be overlooked is one of the mysteries of exegesis, comparable with the 
essential problem of the book itself. For the contrast between the outlook of Job in 
chaps. 13-14 and the mood of his immediately preceding speech in 9-10 is clear, even 
obtrusive. It is this changed mood that features the discussion from this point on, 
although the great poet is too conversant with human weakness to neglect having the 
sick and suffering Job fall back from time to time into his former despair. Here is the 
clue to the meaning of the Book, for lack of which many a traveler through its difficulties 
has gone out into the desert and been lost. 

One sample of Steinmann’s criticism may be offered. He is emphatic that the 
Prologue belongs with the Dialogue; he deals with some non-essential objections, then 
proceeds, ‘‘ ‘Le Job du poéme et le Job du conte populaire ont des caractéres différentes’ 
affirme Stevenson. II ne s’agit pas de différence mais d’évolution. Le caractére de Job 
s’altere sous l’effect de la souffrance. Mais le drame doit sa puissance a l’identité 
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personelle du Job des dialogues avec le Job du conte. Supprimer le conte comme font 
Bertie et Stevenson, c’est mutiler le drame, le rendre incompréhensible, |’émousser et 
l’émietter’’ (pp. 94-95). But it is certainly not a matter of ‘‘evolution.” Job’s suffering 
in chap. 2 produced no such results as are fully apparent as soon as the Dialogue gets 
under way. Beyond any denial the Job of the Dialogue is a differe: t character from the 
Job of the Prologue. Nor does it perpetrate the alleged reprehensible ends if we recognize 
that the author of the Dialogue did not write the Prologue. He merely bases his poem 
on a well-known story of his time, which except for its presence in the Bible would be 
unknown to us, hence we — not his intended readers — would be confused without it. 

Something similar is to be said about Steinmann’s acceptance of the Yahweh 
Speeches. The case may not be argued here, but his basic error lies in a failure to see the 
progress of the Dialogue and its implied conclusion, now lost because of mutilation of 
the original manuscript at what is now chapters 25-27. 

A comparable judgment is to be passed on Steinmann’s exegesis. There is much of 
high value. But crucial passages such as 10 12-13; 13 15-16, 14 14; and 19 25-27 receive 
little illumination, perhaps because of the basic failure mentioned already. And it is 
simply unforgivable to translate mann in 3 14 as ‘pyramides.’ All the word means is 


that ancient buildings had fallen in ruins. 


WiiiraM A. IRWIN 


Stylistic Criteria and the Analysis of the Pentateuch, by W. J. Martin. London: The 
Tyndale Press, 1955. Pp. 23. 1/6. 


In this small pamphlet the Rankin Lecturer in Hebrew at the University of Liverpool 
presents an argument agairist the documentary analysis of the Pentateuch. Beginning 
with an account of the reaction against the Wolfian theory of the origin and development 
of the Homeric epics as that is exposed in J. A. Scott’s well-known Unity of Homer, he 
suggests that Wellhausen may have been influenced by these theories of Wolf, and then 
proceeds to outline a case against the existence of the familiar J, E, and P documents. 
Using the criteria set out by S. R. Driver as those relevant for distinguishing the various 
documents, he urges: 1) that quite other divisions of Genesis might be made by the use 
of different sets of criteria; 2) that Driver’s criteria ignore the necessity of distinguishing 
different kinds of prose; 3) that there is no proper recognition of the right of an author 
to indulge in elegant variation; 4) nor of the fact that style must be influenced by 
subject matter. He then goes on to take up certain loci classici and suggest explanations 
of them which rob them of the significance they have for those who maintain the 
Documentary Hypothesis. What is surprising is that in attempting to show the in- 
applicability of Driver’s criteria he uses examples from the classical languages and 
modern prose and poetry, where one would surely have expected examples from literary 
works in the other Semitic languages. Finally he suggests that Moses may well come 
into consideration again as the author of Genesis. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY 
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Recensions of the Septuagint Pentateuch, by D. W. Gooding. London: The Tyndale 
Press, 1955. Pp. 24. 1/6. 


As this was the Tyndale Old Testament Lecture for 1954, delivered at Tyndale 
House, Cambridge, the treatment is necessarily such as could be presented to an audi- 
ence not many of whom would be specialists in textual questions, but fortunately at the 
end there are some eight pages of examples illustrating the problems with which the 
lecturer had been dealing. As it is one wonders how much a normal audience could have 
understood of such rather complicated material thus presented to them, which even in 
print is not easy reading. The problem is that our MSS of the Greek Pentateuch differ 
so markedly from one another, and even where it is possible to separate out groups of 
MSS, the members within each group have their own curious differences from one 
another which often present puzzling problems. One reason for there being so many 
variants is that the Greek Pentateuch is a translation from the Hebrew, so that there 
was constant revision going on, both in an endeavor to bring the Greek closer to the 
Hebrew text available directly or indirectly to the reviser, and in attempts to improve 
the Greek of the translation, i. e., to make it more like what was considered to be “‘good 
Greek” in the reviser’s circle. Dr. Gooding prefers the theory that the LXX was a 
definite version, and is unfriendly towards Kahle’s suggestion that it rests on Greek 
Targums, other fragments of which often survive as variants. Thus he thinks that the 
real textual problem is to work back through the welter of variants in an endeavor to 
discover what the original LXX translation was. To this end he discusses the signif- 
icance of the agreements and differences in certain groups of MSS giving pre-Origenist 
and Lucianic readings, with particular reference to Deuteronomy. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY 


Book List of the Society for Old Testament Study, 1955. (Printed for private circulation). 
Pp. 79. 


This is the tenth issue of the SOTS Book List, produced by the indefatigable H. H. 
Rowley with the help of some thirty other British and European scholars. The list 


comprises notices of some two hundred recent books relating to the OT, classified under 
the headings: General; Educational; Archaeology and Epigraphy; History and Geog- 
raphy; Texts and Versions; Exegesis and Modern Translations; Literary Criticism and 
Introduction; Law, Religion and Theology; the Life and Thought of the Neighbouring 
People; The Dead Sea Scrolls; Apocrypha and Post-Biblical Judaism; Philology and 
Grammar. An index of authors is appended. The notices vary in length from-a few 
lines to more than a full page and are very informative. The reader can quickly judge 
whether a book is a necessity or a luxury. Titles recommended for inclusion in school 
libraries are prefixed with an asterisk. The list is invaluable to students of the OT and 
to librarians. A limited number of copies are available to non-members of the Society 
and may be obtained on application to D. R. Ap-Thomas, Esq., Llansadwrn, Menai 
Bridge, Anglesey, at $1 per copy. (Remittances from the U.S. should be in dollar 
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bills to avoid clearance charges on foreign checks.) Non-British scholars are admitted 
to associate membership in the Society. Particulars may be obtained from Prof. G. 
Henton Davies, Whitecroft, Crossgate Moor, Durham City. 


M. H. P. 


The Biblical Account of the Conquest of Palestine, by Yehezkel Kaufmann (trans. from 
the Hebrew by M. Dagut). Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 1953. Pp. vii+98. 


This monograph is a critique of previous scholarly treatments of the Book of Joshua, 
in particular of the work of Alt, as supplemented and revised by Noth and Mowinckel. 
For Alt Josh 13-19 was composed of official documents of various dates. The boundary 
lists are from an old document based on the actual distribution of the land among the 
tribes from the pre-monarchical period. To these boundaries there have been added 
lists of cities which actually reflect, not the ancient situation, but the districts or prov- 
inces of the kingdom of Josiah in the 7th century. One of the chief bits of evidence which 
Alt employs to prove this is his belief that the territory of Benjamin and Dan encroaches 
upon that of Ephraim, Ephraimite cities (Josh 18 21-23) are assigned to Benjamin, 
and no free space is left for Dan between Judah and Ephraim (which suggests that the 
latter possessed a common border). The political background for such a situation could 
only be that of Josiah when the Kingdom of Israel no longer existed and when Judah 
was extending its borders northward. 

Kaufmann, correctly in the opinion of this reviewer, is able to refute this position 
in detail by showing that Alt is entirely wrong in supposing that no space is left for 
Dan, while the encroachment on Ephraimite territory is confined to border towns. 
Yet throughout the lists border towns are often allotted to two tribes, which to Kauf- 
mann means that the lists are purely ethnic and by no means political. In similar 
manner he treats the other details of the Alt position, asserting among other things 
that the omission of the city lists of Ephraim and Manasseh was not political, but 
simply a publisher-scribe’s convenience in a late period. The author then goes on to 
show that the lists, including the Levitical cities in Josh 21, all possess an ideal or 
utopian character. Indeed, *':= whole conception of the land of Israel throughout the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, and Juages is unreal and utopian — which means that it cannot 
be explained by actual ethnic or political realities but solely by an ancient dream which 
preceded the Conquest. 

The land of Canaan of the Patriarchal period extended from the River of Egypt 
to the Euphrates or Gateway to Hamath, but did mot include Transjordan. Starting 
with Num 21 21-35, Moses’ land of Israel reflects the revision made necessary by the 
Conquest of Transjordan. From Josh 1 to Judg 3, Joshua’s land is made up of territory 
conquered and allotted, territory allotted but not conquered, and territory neither 
allotted nor conquered. Joshua thus left Israel a legacy of promise with the command 
to finish the task. Yet the real land of Israel where the settlement took place (Judges) 
is much more confined as indicated by the expression ‘‘from Dan to Beersheba,” which 
first appears in Judg 201. Finally, David’s empire was an imperialistic rule over other 
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peoples not orginally envisaged in the “Promised Land.” The date of Joshua’s “and” 
thus does not presuppose the great Israel of David (Mowinckel), but a time “‘after the 
deviation from the original ideal as told in Num 21 and before the coming into being of 
the static Land of Israel ‘from Dan to Beersheba’ ” (p. 57). Indeed, in the framework 
of Judges (e. g., 2 11-3 6) “‘the hope of completing the Conquest is entirely abandoned.” 

In the second main section of the monograph (p. 64) the author maintains the 
national character of the stories of the Conquest in Joshua, over against the largely 
tribal nature of the conflicts in Judges. From this he argues against the absurdity of 
the Alt-Noth attempt to reduce them to etiological legends. His conclusion is that the 
Book of Joshua was composed at the beginning of the period of the Judges, at the time 
of Dan’s migration to the north; and the composition was not simply oral but literary 
(if the reviewer interprets the author rightly). The book originally ended with chap. 23; 
24 28-30, 32, 33. Chap. 24 1-27 was subsequently added, and also at some later time the 
lists of cities belonging to Ephraim and Manasseh were omitted. 

Such a brief summary fails to do justice to the power of the book’s detailed exposi- 
tion. In the space here available it is also impossible to present a fair critique. The 
author believes in working with complexes of material as a whole, and he sees in them, 
rightly in my judgment, actual reflections of the time they portray. On the other 
hand, he refuses to take into account the question of oral tradition, the history and 
complicated refraction of traditional material, and he works instead in the context of 


literary editions, assuming only that the original was composed in writing shortly after 


the events described, and that later editorial work was of a very minor nature. The 
result is that the whole picture has been far too simplified and schematized to be 
accepted as a whole. Yet at the same time I heartily applaud the general direction of 
the book’s survey against the extremes of Alt, and particularly of Noth. 


« 


G. Ernest WRIGHT 


The Septuagint Bible, the Oldest Version of the Old Testament, in the Translation of 
Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Continental Congress of the United States of America, 
1774-1789, as Edited, Revised and Enlarged by C. A. Muses. Indian Hills, Colorado: 
The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1954. Pp. xxvit+1426. $6.50. 


The reviewer really does not know how to justify the publication of this book. 
Indeed, the publishers themselves were so hard put to defend the worthwhileness of 
their product that they were compelled to release publicity which was less than accurate. 
Thus the statement is made (accompanied by a picture) that ‘Jesus, as a youth, in the 
Temple discussing the Bible with the scholars . . . used the text of the Septuagint Bible, 
the Oldest Old Testament.”’ Again, the Letter of Aristeas talks about the Torah having 
been translated into Greek in the space of 72 days by 72 elders sent by the High Priest 
from Jerusalem to Alexandria; the publishers, on the other hand, have it that ‘‘the 
High Priest agreed and issued the authority for the forming of a translation committee, 
composed of both Alexandrian and Palestinian [!] rabbinical [!] scholars” who fur- 
nished ‘‘a complete [!] rendition of the Old Testament.” The blurb ends with a quotation 
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from someone who welcomes the book “‘. . . especially since the most recent news leaking 
from the Dead Sea area is that the Qumran caves manuscripts reveal that the Septuagint 
is probably nearer the original Hebrew than the much later Massoretic Old Testament 
manuscripts translated into our ‘regular’ Bibles.” The few experienced textual critics 
who have studied all the pertinent data at their source would probably not care to 
defend this statement. 

For whom was this book meant? The scholar does not need it; he will go directly 
to the various editions of the Septuagint which provide the data of the different MSS _ 
(not of @® alone) and of the ancient translations made from it (see Orlinsky, “The 
Septuagint — its Use in Textual Criticism,” Biblical Archaeologist, IX, 2 [May, 1946], 
21-34, with the chart on p. 30). The amateur does not need it, unless he wants an 
extremely general idea of how Codex Vaticanus in the Sixtine edition reads in an English 
rendering — as though the LXX can be properly translated into any language without 
direct and constant comparison with the Hebrew text. Thus in Gen 2 24 the LXX reads 
Kal égovrat ot Sto eis capka piav. Thomson rendered this ‘‘and they two shall be 
one flesh.” If the Hebrew had been consulted (7M& awa> 17}) the Greek would have 
been rendered ‘‘and the two shall become (not, shall be) one flesh.’”” In general, the 
reviewer suspects that the English Authorized Version, with which the translator was 
very familiar, influenced the translation unduly. Where did ‘‘Now (the two, both 
Adam and his wife were naked .. .)” in Gen 31 (Hebrew 2 25) come from — surely not 
from LXX kal (foav of dbo yupvoi, 6 te Adap Kai 7 yur? abrov) — if not from the 
“Now” of AV in the verse immediately following (‘‘Now the serpent was more sub- 
tile...’”); AV began Gen 3 with ‘‘Now the serpent ...,’’ whereas Thomson began 
the LXX of Gen 3 with “Now the two....” 

This translation is of no value for the textual criticism of the LXX, let alone of the 
Hebrew original. And where Thomson’s English translation appears to be different 
from the Hebrew (or an English translation of the Hebrew) — as it does in nearly every 
verse — how will the amateur know that there is really a difference, and what the real 
nature of the difference is, let alone the possible reasons for that difference? He can 
but be misled. 


Harry M. OrLINSKY 


Jeremiah, eine rhythmische Untersuchung, von D. Arvid Bruno. Stockholm: Almqvist 
& Wiksell, 1954. Pp. 283. Kr. 25. 


Die Psalmen, eine rhythmische und textkritische Untersuchung, von D. Arvid Bruno. 
Stockholm: Almgvist & Wiksell, 1954. Pp. 282. Kr. 25. 


To the third and fourth volumes which seek to apply his unprecedented strophic 
theory, Bruno continues to assign misleading titles, for rhythmical and text-critical 
considerations are only contributory to his unique theory of the structure and extent 
of Hebrew poetry. 


His strophic theory may be briefly stated: 1) The rhythmical element is the 
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accented word; 2) The rhythmical unit is the strophe; 3) A poem is a series of rhyth- 
mically equal strophes (excluding ‘‘einzelstehende”’ strophes, of which there are 81 in 
Jeremiah and 71 in the Psalms); 4) An extended portion of the OT writings lend them- 
selves to this measurement. 

Upon applying this theory to Jeremiah, Bruno finds 728 strophes. Eliminating 
the 81 “‘einzelstehende” strophes he finds 387 of the remaining 647 (less than 60%) 
to be rhythmically perfect. In the Psalms there are 872 strophes, including 71 “ein- 
zelstehende.”’ Of the remaining 801, 597 (less than 75%) are rhythmically perfect. 
By means of the free use of established critical methods — addition, excision, trans- 
position of one or more words or phrases, changed vocalizations and accents, emenda- 
tions on the basis of both textual studies and ‘rhythmically self-evident free conjecture” 
— he restores perfect rhythmical measurements to the separate strophes of the poems 
in each book. That his strophes range from 7 to 36 “beats” in Jeremiah and from 8 to 
35 “beats” in the Psalms does not deter this reviewer from exclaiming: Shades of Duhm! 

A single instance from each book will suffice to show the freedom Bruno exercises 
in arriving at mathematical exactness. In Strophe 2 of Jeremiah, 1 9c is transposed to 
the end of vs. 8, concluding the strophe and leaving the reader in mid-air with a ter- 
minal “Then Yahweh said to me.” (It may be observed that, except for the splitting of 
parallel stichoi, this is the only stich in vs. 9 which provides the number of accents 
which he needs.) In Ps 34 (Strophe 180, Book I), finding no text for the missing waw- 
line in the alphabetical acrostic, he, without explanation, assigns five accents to this 
missing line! How can such methodology fail if absolute uniformity is the goal? 

All the while remembering that these books represent extensive and painstaking 
research and that they contain many valuable text-critical procedures and suggestions, 
this reviewer is reminded of W. R. Arnold’s remark (1908) that previous studies of 
Hebrew rhythm and meter were ‘‘a series of disjointed leaps into the air.” If Bruno’s 


strophical studies are not to be similarly characterized, he will find it necessary to 
justify his “leap” from accents to strophes at the expense of both parallelism (which 
for him is only a tcxt-critical tool) and the poetic line, and his abandonment of par- 


allelism and thought divisions as strophic criteria by the apparently arbitrary selection 
of the length of initial strophes of poems, into conformity with which the remaining 
strophes must be brought. Most important of all, Bruno must defend his consignment, 
in effect, of the great Hebrew prophets and poets to little more than the role of self- 
conscious mathematicians. 


Brooks M. WAGGONER 


Les Manuscrits du Désert de Juda, by G. Vermés. Tournai (Belg.): Desclée & Co., 1953. 
Pp. 220. 


Here is an excellent book on the Dead Sea Scrolls of both popular and scholastic 
interest written by a very capable Belgian scholar, who made the scrolls the area of 
his doctoral research at the University of Louvain. In the initial phases of his study 
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he had concluded that the hymns of the Qumran sect were not earlier than A. D. 80 
and that the Bar-Kochba period afforded the most likely background for the Habakkuk 
peSer (IQpHab, formerly DSH). But the publication of the Manual of Discipline and 
then the archeological discoveries in the area of Qumran led to an immediate reversal 
of his position and to an historical orientation for the scrolls and the sect which comes 
to its best fruitage in the present book. This ability to scrap old theories in order to 
come into harmony with new information is a demonstration of Vermés’s scholarly 
objectivity. 

The author compares the sect of the scrolls with the Covenanters of Damascus 
and with the Essenes. He concludes that these represent different phases in the evolution 
of the same sect. According to his judgment, first come the Covenanters of Damascus, 
then the Qumran sect, and finally the Essenes as described by Philo and Josephus. 
His sequence of the first two (representing a reversal of the usual position) is based 
upon the recognition that the organization and discipline of the sect is in several of its 
features more primitive in the Damascus Document (CDC) than in the Manual of 
Discipline (IQS, formerly DSD). On the other hand, the element of realized eschatology 
is greater in CDC than in 1QS. Thus, e. g., the sectarian covenant has not become as 
yet the prophesied ‘‘New Covenant” in the Manual. Hence more attention should be 
given to the possiblity that in CDC and in 1QS we have different branches of the 
Teacher-of-Righteousness movement. Perhaps not all the Covenanters migrated to 
Damascus. 

Vermés identifies the Wicked Priest of the Habakkuk peer (1QpHab) with the 
early Hasmonean rulers Jonathan and Simon. Several of his applications of the historical 
allusions are impressive; but on the whole they are less impressive than an application 
of them to the priests Hyrcanus, Aristobulus I, and Jannaeus. Cf. here the excellent 
study of Cyrille Detaye, ‘‘Le Cadre Historique du Midrash d’Habacuc,”’ Ephemerides 
Theologicae Louvanienses, XXX (1954), pp. 323-43. Vermés rightly identifies the Kittim 
with the Romans, but the yawning gap between Jonathan and the Roman conquest 
of Palestine is bridged only by the phrase “last priests of Jerusalem,” which seems to 
me more naturally applied to the priests of the “last generation,’ Hyrcanus II and 


Aristobulus II, rather than as a mere comparative term between earlier and later priests. 


Among the numerous historical orientations, however, Vermés’s view is one of the 
best. Certainly the twenty years groping (CDC i) which preceded the rise of the Teacher 
belongs somewhere in the second century B. c., for when the community installation at 
Khirbet Qumran was established (about 100 B. c.) the sect was well organized and was 
already intent upon preparing the way of the Lord in the Wilderness. The period of 
groping must have been earlier. In the opinion of the present reviewer, it is best applied 
to a twenty-year period of growing dissatisfaction with Hasmonean rule on the part 
of the Hasidim, at the conclusion of which the Teacher of Righteousness arose and 
rallied many of the dissidents behind him. 

Vermés’s book contains exceptionally good translations of all the Qumran literature 
so far published, also of the Damascus Document, and certain documents from the caves 
of Wady Murabba‘at. He presents an excellent survey of all the recent discoveries in 
the Judean wilderness. Most useful is his tabulation of all the MSS so far identified, 
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giving in connection with each document both the precise location of the find and a 
bibliographical reference to its publication. This tabulation occupies six pages as 
brought up to date in the recent second edition of his book. 


Wu. H. BROWNLEE 


Hebrdische Grammatik, Erster Band: Schrift-, Laut-, und Formenlehre, 1, by Georg 
Beer; 2te Aufl. by Rudolf Meyer (Sammlung Géschen Band 763/763a). Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1952. Pp. 157. DM 2.40. 


This is the smallest (10.5X15.5 cm.) Hebrew grammar I have seen, and since 
grammars are not usually published in pocket editions I fail to see the reason for such 
small pages. Moreover, for the student who prefers to add marginal notes the margins 


are unusually narrow. The material in this grammar is too advanced for the beginner, 
containing much comparative Semitics, Modern Hebrew, etc., yet, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, there is not enough of this advanced material for the advanced student. Fur- 
ther, the inclusion of only Phonology and Morphology in a volume which cannot claim 
to be too large to contain Syntax also is an additional point of objection. But having 
at once set forth the principal criticisms, we hasten to add that this work, clearly printed 
and well arranged, and containing material from Ugaritic, the Qumran texts, and 
Kahle’s studies of the eastern Masorah, finds a significant place in the list of Hebrew 
grammars recently appearing, and signalizes areas that deserve fuller treatment in 
those grammars yet to be written. 

There are numerous points which raise discussion. If Ugaritic is a member of the 
Canaanite group (p. 17) — what about the failure of @ to shift to 6? — then the devel- 
opments of Canaanite as outlined on p. 18, viz. d/t and d/t to z, §, and $s, need to be 
qualified, for proto-Semitic d>Ugar. d as I have demonstrated.! The grammar correctly 
notes that k and f are still distinguished in Ugar., but mistakenly includes ¢ with ‘ 
whereas Ugar. § is preserved (p. 18). If the alphabet of Rashi and cursive Heb. are to 
be included (p. 25), why not also the old (Phoen.) forms? Is § ‘‘ein Mittellaut zwischen s 
und §” (p. 28)? This, in my opinion, says too much or too little. I have demonstrated, 
at least to my own satisfaction, that s (i. e. samek) is the original non-s phoneme of the 
three,? and comparative evidence has the support of the Greek alphabet, for samek 
was used to represent xi, whereas Sin/Sin was used to represent sigma. Tiberian ev- 
idence may indicate that r was not “immer Zungen-r” (p. 28); the trilled r can be 
prolonged (cf. Arab. with taSdid), but the uvular r resists doubling. Only in Ashkenazic 
is the games pronounced as a in Eng. “wall” (p. 31); elsewhere it is distinct from qames- 
hatuf, which Beer-Meyer represents by the same symbol (4). The description of q*fil- 
forms as ‘‘Aramiisierend” (p. 101) is open to question; the reduction of 7- and u- (but 
not a-) type short vowels is a regular conditioned shift in Hebrew, and Beer-Meyer’s 


tIn my doctoral dissertation, ‘Semitic Phonemes,” (The Dropsie College for 
Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1949). 
2 Fuller evidence is found in my dissertation. 
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examples (p. 102 top) are of these categories. In the light of Qumran materials and 
comparative linguistics it is questionable whether the suf. -éka is a Masoretic restitution 
(p. 124). Ugar. tt “‘six” is not from *tidtu (p. 150) but from *3idtu as OSA shows; in 
Ugar. the *} has assimilated to ¢ whereas in Heb., Arab., etc., the ¢ has assimilated 
to the *3.4 A similar phenomenon is found in the number ‘‘three’’ (OSA Sit, Ugar. tit, 
Arab. talét, Heb. 5a/65, where, however, the OSA evidence complicates the problem 
somewhat). 


WILLIAM SANFORD LASor 


I Euphony in the Book of Psalms (o*¥nn 1503 pwd nen), by Wm. Grossman. Brook- 
lyn: “Ezra’’ Linotyping and Printing, 1952. Pp. 61. 


II Poetic Devices in the Book of Psalms (ban 1503 asbnn 277), by Wm. Grossman. 
New York: Bloch, 1954. Pp. 32. 


In both books, Mr. Grossman puts forward and applies stylistic rules that govern 
the diction of the Bible in general and of the Psalter in particular. Book I contains 
also running annotations to 59 psalms which are embodied in a certain form of the 
Jewish Prayer Book. Many of the rules are not new, nor does the author pretend they 
are. Some of them, or their applications, are pseudo-midrashic evasions, where basic 
principles of historical grammar would explain the text more simply. Thus, the author 
interprets the old feminine ending occurring in Ps 103 3-5 »3iy y>piooa etc. as a com- 
pound suffix of the first and second persons referring to the psalmist’s sins, illnesses and 
those of his soul (“‘my/thy sins,” I, p. 17). He is fond of pedestrian remarks, of supplying 
particles that are self-understood in poetry, e.g., “like planted” (Ps 92 14; I, p. 34), 
“and let us kneel’’ (956; p. 46), and dozens of others (II, pp. 20-24). In the same 
manner, he lists more than a hundred passages containing words which are unnecessary 
for the meaning (II, pp. 24-30). Among these “superfluous” words figure separate 
personal pronouns with the perfect or imperfect, 03, m3 (where, in the whole o fthe 
Hebrew language outside of one-or-two-word sentences, is 73m essential for the mean- 
ing?), and even odiy y) mpyp and obiy sy. The reason for their occurrence is rhythm 
(p. 24). Yet rhythm, which plays a prominent role also elsewhere (pp. 14-20), is never 
defined, much less analyzed. A more fruitful principle put forth by the author is asson- 
ance, which, at times, may rightly be held responsible for unusual formations both 
inside and outside of the Psalter: jpa°4) ionw (83 12; II, p. 11), Wap yar (Exod 2 20; 
p. 12), and others. Similarly, Grossman indicates that the choice of synonyms of 
“wicked” in Psalms may be influenced by sound affinity (I, p. 14). Thus, the books 
are not devoid of an occasional interest for the biblical student. 


MATITIAHU TSEVAT 


3 Cf. my Hebrew Handbook (Pasadena, Calif., 1951, revised ed., 1955), §16.43, for 
conditions. 


4 I use the symbol *3 to represent the phoneme that has developed: Heb. §, Arab. s. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Unity of the Bible, by H. H. Rowley. London: The Carey Kingsgate Press, 1953. 
Pp. 201. 15s. ; 


The material in this book constituted a series of lectures delivered first in England 
and then in America. The six chapters into which the outline falls exhibit the clarity 
of style and the solid scholarship which American scholars have learned to expect 
from this leading biblical authority. 

The author’s choice of a title is timely and significant. The question of the unity 
of Scripture must inevitably be raised in connection with the contemporary interest 
in biblical theology. The two are actually interdependent, as the book shows when it 
uses biblical theology to demonstrate unity. In tackling his problem Rowley is fully 
aware of the great variety of data which have been made available by biblical research. 
But he detects a living, dynamic unity which persists in the midst of diversity and 
change. This unity is provided, he argues, by evidence as to the action of God in 
calling his people Israel and in fulfilling his promise to them in the event of Christ. 

Of particular interest to the reviewer is the author’s carefully weighed conclusion 
as to the relation of the prophet to the cult in Israel. Drawing heavily upon the litera- 
ture dealing with the subject, he states the older view which stressed the contrast 
between the ethical prophets and the ritualistic priests. There is actually no real 
antithesis between these groups, however, he believes. For example, the Book of the 
Twelve was assembled in the post-exilic period, yet it includes such books as Amos 
and Malachi. Likewise, the book of Isaiah presents in its view of the Suffering Servant 
a reconciliation of the two emphases. 

In the discussion of the cross, in which Christ is seen as the historical embodiment 
of the idea of the Servant, the cross is viewed as the fulfilment of the entire biblical 
revelation. Perhaps Rowley’s statement that the Suffering Servant is a concept in the 


OT and a figure of history in the NT simplifies the situation too much. Surely the 
suffering remnant of exiled Jews, with their tears, longing, and faith, were more than 


a concept, if we seek a real identification for the Servant in the OT. In this treatment 
of the cross the theologian will find great help in coming to an understanding of the 
atonement which avoids the distortions and extremes of some views. Rowley gives 
this idea the rich and balanced definition which is possible because he finds much of 
its content in the OT. Thus he finds in this idea both grace and faith, mercy and justice. 

Possibly the author’s assertion, in connection with his chapter on “Promise and 
Fulfilment” where the relation between the two Testaments is treated, that the “OT 
continually looks forward to something beyond itself’’ is another case of oversimpli- 
fication, although the brevity of his book necessarily precludes additional explanatory 
statements. Certainly there are many statements in the OT which express the ex- 
perience of the direct fulfilment of religious hope. Instead of looking forward to something 
else, these assertions look inward and find in heart and spirit strength and confidence 
in the God who is among them. Many of the psalms reveal this type of experience. 
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Nonetheless, here is a book vigorously and forthrightly declaring the oneness of 
Scripture in terms which are acceptable to the modern student, yet also in terms which 
meet the need of members of the believing community, which is the Church. 


Otto J. BAAB 


Prophetic Realism and the Gospel, by John Wick Bowman. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1955. Pp. 288. $4.75. 


The subtitle describes this book as a ‘Preface to Biblical Theology.” Its purpose is 
the recovery of “the right way of viewing Scripture and its teaching as a whole.”’ This 
is seen in what Bowman calls the ‘‘prophetic realism” of the Bible. The word “‘prophetic” 
is understood as referring to the whole Bible; prophetic realism means therefore “reve- 
lational theology, God’s theology so to speak.”’ The prophetic theology is a theology of 
history; prophetic realism is therefore essentially Heilsgeschichte. 

This “right way of viewing Scripture,” Bowman says, is now largely displaced by 
two wrong ways, characterized respectively as “humanistic optimism, or the monologue 
of reason,” and ‘“‘apocalyptic pessimism, or conversing with God at long range.’’ As 
against both of these erroneous positions, prophetic realism contemplates a real dialogue 
between God and man. 

The theme of prophetic realism, in both OT and NT, is “‘the good news of God’s 
redemptive activity on behalf of man.” This affords a theology of history involving the 
major historic Christian doctrines, which are presented under four main heads: the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Gospel of God, the Gospel of the Kingdom, and the Gospel of 
our Salvation. 

Under the first of these heads Bowman discusses the work of Christ. The second, the 
Gospel of God, is defined as ‘‘the functional or historical-pragmatic definition of God 
as God-in-history.”” By a ‘‘redemptive series’’ of events God is revealed as Creator and 
Father, as Teacher, and as Redeemer and Friend. 

God is also Sovereign: this is the Gospel of the Kingdom. But God's sovereignty “has 
not been a de facto reality, particularly among men’’; consequently prophetic realism 
seeks to know how it may ‘“‘become a realized fact on the plane of history.” Apocalyptic 
thought, not content with this, tries to find when the kingdom of God will come. For 
prophetic realism God’s kingdom is realized whenever men accept his sovereignty; the 
evangelist and missionary are thus “active agents in establishing God’s reign among 
men.”’ This, Bowman maintains, was what Jesus taught; but “the church that wrote 
the gospels itself held to the apocalyptic view.” 

The Gospel of our Salvation begins with ‘‘the prophetic doctrine of man — man- 
as-sinner.”” Mankind, plunged into corporate sin, has been given an opportunity of 
sharing in a new corporate righteousness. Salvation begins for each individual when he 
takes a stand against the sin of the race; then, having begun by his own decision to take 
a new direction, he moves “‘out of the group of sinful humanity into the fellowship of the 
new humanity in Christ.” Being in Christ means also sharing the ‘‘ethical resurrection” 
commonly called sanctification. 

The book ends with a very brief section on the prophetic doctrine of last things. In 
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the “‘stereotyped form and content’’ of what the Bible says about “the cosmic catas- 
trophes of the end’ Bowman sees “‘a confession of ignorance.” The substance of the 
prophetic eschatology is that those who have learned to live with Jesus Christ within 
history ‘‘should have little difficulty living in the Presence of his Father in the eternal 
order.” 

The book as a whole represents the current tendency to emphasize the unity of the 
Bible. This is al! to the good, provided it is not overdone. Bowman recognizes that 
there are differences and developments within the Bible, but his presentation tends to 
obscure them. His comprehensive use of the term “prophetic,” for example, leads to 
artificial and questionable generalizations. The unity of the Bible is fexnd in Heils- 
geschichte, certainly an important element in biblical theology but one that appears only 
here and there in the Bible itself, and only in fragmentary forms. 

Much is made of the distinction between general and redemptive history. This is 
useful, but I cannot see where Bowman finds it in the Bible. His attempts to formulate 


the difference between general and redemptive history, moreover, involve him in logical 


difficulties: sometimes the same events seem to be involved in both the redemptive and 
the general series; sometimes quite different events seem to be contemplated. 

Bowman rejects the distinction between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith. 
It means, he says, that one must choose between the two; one cannot have both. For 
those of us who still find the distinction important it means nothing of the sort. Any 
of the many Christs of Christian faith may or may not be a true reflection of him whom 
history knows as Jesus of Nazareth; but whatever theological superstructure faith may 
erect on the foundation of the gospel records, any truly Christian faith must start with 
the historical facts, so far as they can be known. When Bowman contends that the 
picture of Jesus reconstructed by liberal scholarship has not really been historically 
accurate, he is on more solid ground, though even here his repeated allusions to the 
“shabby rabbi’ produce a caricature of what any scholar would maintain. 

Debatable exegesis appears at a number of points. I can only mention here the 
interpretation of Gal 3 16 (p. 57), Rom 3 21 (p. 140), I Cor 15 22 (p. 250), and Rom 
7 14-25 (p. 256). Very few OT scholars, I am sure, would agree that in Hab 3 13, or 
anywhere else in the OT, the term Anointed was “applied almost without distinction 
to the people or to the individual who represented them.” 

For all this, the book contains much with which one can heartily agree. Whatever 
may be said of Bowman’s exegesis or his theology, his strong emphasis on the active 
responsibility of the Church in the world is wholly laudable. My main objection is that 
he too often allows his own theological and practical interests to control his exegesis. 


MILLAR BurRROwS 


The Sensus Plenior of Sacred Scripture, by Raymond Edward Brown. Baltimore: St. 
Mary’s University, 1955. Pp. xiv+161. $2.00. 


This excellent dissertation begins with a series of attempts to define the herme- 
neutical terms which Dr. Brown finds “generally presented in textbooks.” These are the 
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literal, typical, and consequent senses (the last is treated as an innovation perhaps 
outmoded), and the process of accomodation, which is not, strictly speaking, a scriptural 
sense at all. Another chapter provides a sketch of the history of exegesis, relying almost 
entirely on secondary sources, since it is not Brown’s purpose to write a history as such. 
He then turns to current problems and finds that the older classification of exegesis as 
either literal or typical is inadequate. For example, “is... all liturgical exegesis... 
mere accomodation?”’ What kind of exegesis is used in defining the Immaculate Con- 
ception and the Assumption of Mary? How do the two Testaments agree? He regards 
as inadequate a “more inspirational use of literal interpretation,” the revival of the 
typical sense, and the vague and confusing “spiritual sense.” 

We are therefore led to consider the sensus plenior, which he defines as “that addi- 
tional, deeper meaning, intended by God but not clearly intended by the human author, 
which is seen to exist in the words of a biblical text (or group of texts, or even a whole 
book) when they are studied in the light of further revelation or development in the 
understanding of revelation’’ (p. 92). Acceptance of this sense, he says (p. 97), is “a 
cosmopolitan trend in modern Catholic thought.” The basic questions to be raised, of 
course, are concerned with the nature of the inspiration of the biblical writers, and 
Brown goes fully into these questions in relation to the continuity or partial discontinu- 
ity of the literal and the fuller senses. ‘‘In many cases there is no reason to deny to the 
human author at least an undetermined knowledge of the sensus plenior” (p. 112). This 
saying echoes the words of St. Thomas (quoted p. 130; in turn summarizing much 
patristic doctrine): ‘‘Since the mind of the prophet is a deficient instrument, even the 
true prophets do not know everything which the Holy Spirit intends in their visions, 
their sayings or their deeds.” 

The author concludes this discussion by showing that even the most vigorous 
opponents of this sense admit that in some cases it is valid, and it is hard to see how, 
as he presents it, it can be completely rejected if one retains any conception of the 
inspiration of Scripture. If one ‘‘treats the Bible like any other book,” the question of 
how to treat books still remains. Furthermore, the Bible is not like any other book. It 
is the book of the Christian community, and as such both possesses and acquires fresh 
meaning in the life of the Church. 

The dissertation, which includes a useful bibliography, primarily of Catholic works, 
is very well written and deserves the fullest attention of scholars, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, who are concerned with the nature of biblical interpretation. 


Rosert M. GRANT 


Verbum Dei Manet in Aeternum, ed. Werner Foerster. Wittenburg: Luther Verlag, 
1953. Pp. 145. 


This is a Festschrift in honor of Professor Otto Schmitz on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday. Until he was discharged from his post by the Nazis because he 
refused allegiance to their cause, Schmitz was Professor of NT in the evangelical faculty 
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of the University of Miinster. Since that time he has been director of the Johanneum 
and also of the Hochschule Wuppertal. This tribute by colleagues who have known him 
intimately recognizes both his integrity of character and his genial personality. 

Karl Heim, himself certainly one of the most substantial of contemporary theo- 
logians, writes a warm greeting in which he recalls the unscrupulous action of the Nazis 
in removing such a blameless and loyal man from his post simply because of his faith in 
God, and also the effort to establish a free evangelical popular church when the Nazi 
regime collapsed, in which he and Schmitz had participated, but in vain. Wilhelm 
Brandt contributes an essay on the idea in I Peter that conduct may be a testimony of 
Christian faith. Karl Elliger’s paper investigates the concept of history in Second 
Isaiah. Werner Forster contributes a new study of the Parable of the Pounds, an essay 
which will be read with interest along with Jeremias’ recent book on the Parables. 
Johannes Herrmann writes about Luther’s “und wenn es késtlich gewesen ist” from 
Ps 90 10, which RSV renders as “‘yet their span (or pride) is.” He points out that Luther 
uses késtlich some 90 times and so was very fond of the word and concludes that Luther’s 
real meaning here is not a resigned pessimism but an inner joy that rises above sorrow, 
something of the tone of késtlich overflowing the hard aspects of life. 

Erich Klostermann’s note on the text of James is worth the attention of textual 
critics. Otto A. Piper makes a survey of the problem of the life of Jesus since Schweitzer, 
listing a considerable amount of the literature, and concludes that the question of the 
historicity of individual features of the picture of Jesus has been pushed into the back- 
ground by the effort to show what it is in Jesus which causes his disciples to believe that 
he is divine, but that no adequate new life has yet been written. Wilhelm Stahlin 
attempts an elucidation of the wisdom of God as it is reflected in I Cor 2 6-8. Wilhelm 
Thimme deals with eros in the NT. Georg Wehrung’s paper develops the idea of the 
dialectical relationship between faith and experience in the Christian life. Karl Heinrich 
Rengstorf discusses again NT injunctions to wives to obey their husbands. 

These brief comments on this collection of excellent studies does not attempt to do 
real justice to them, but only to bring them to the attention of biblical scholars. 


S. VERNON McCAsSLAND 


Studien zum neutestamentlichen Schépfungsgedanken, 1, by Gésta Lindeskog. Uppsala: 
A. B. Lundequistska, 1952. Pp. 302. 22 kr. 


Lindeskog has coined a word which he uses successfully. Its English counterpart 
would be ktisiology. If this word is ever included in Webster it will be defined: the branch 
of theology or philosophy which deals with creation. We shall use the word in this 
review. The author plans a series of books on the subject of NT ktisiology. This first 
volume in the series is concerned with the OT, the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, Philo, 
and the NT. A second volume will continue with ‘normative’? Judaism, th» NT 
Apocrypha, and the Apostolic Fathers. I was not able to follow the logic of the author’s 
rationale for this plan of organization. I would have preferred the inclusion of ‘‘nor- 
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mative” Judaism in the first volume. Presumably another volume in the series will 
treat the Greek background of NT ktisiology. I would want Philo included there. 

“Do the ideas on the subject of creation play a primary role in OT religion at the 
time of its highest development?” Von Rad answers this question with a negative. Our 
author answers in the affirmative. He grants that in early Israelite religion the dominant 
concepts were covenant and election. He believes though that little by little creation 
became a unique and central concept of Israelite religion. The early Israelites shared a 
common fund of ktisiological mythology with other Semitic peoples. The symbols of 
this older pan-Semitic mythology continued to be used by the Israelites for many 
centuries after they had lost most of their original meaning. The victory of monotheism 
was the necessary condition for the development of a distinctive Israelite ktisiology. 
Lindeskog believes the Mosaic concept of God was thoroughly diluted in the syncretistic 
period which followed the settlement in Canaan. The reform wrought by the prophets 
brought a profound transformation in Israelite religion and cleared the way for a dis- 
tinctive ktisiology, which received its ultimate formulation in Gen 1 1-2 4a. It was this 
ktisiology which prepared the way for Israelite universalism — a late achievement which 
as a matter of fact is not yet fully realized. The author takes Gunkel to task for his 
statement: ‘‘Universalistische Gedanken miissen also bereits der altesten Religion Israels 
zu eigen gewesen sein.” The reviewer must take his stand with Gunkel on this particular 
issue. This would not vitiate, however, Lindeskog’s thesis that there is a connection 
between monotheism and a more profound development of ktisiology. In this more 
profound ktisiology three distinct forms of creation can be distinguished: 1) creatio 
originalis, 2) creatio actualis (or: continua), and 3) creatio nova. 

The intertestamental literature is more speculative than the OT and contains for 
the first time a fully developed eschatology. This eschatology is preoccupied primarily 
with soteriology and only secondarily with ethics. It is dualistic and pessimistic. This 
evil world stands in contrast to a good world which God will create. Creatio nova is thus 
the main concern. 

After a brief but excellent discussion of Philo the author turns to the NT with the 
question: Does it contain new and different ideas on the subject of creation? He an- 
swers: The NT presupposed the OT ideas on creation but interpreted them Christo- 
logically. There are several contrasts at least in emphasis between the OT and the NT 
ktisiology. While there are passages in the NT which reflect the old Israelite optimism 
about present reality, the dominant tone is pessimistic. OT ktisiology for the most 
part related to the group, while the individual was the concern of the NT writers. 
However, in most regards the NT ktisiology closely parallels that of the OT. Israelite 
monotheism in conflict with the surrounding cultures could not be satisfied with many 
gods or a god like Aristotle’s but reached the conviction that God was the creator of all 
reality. The early Christians were so affected by their heritage and present experience 
that they could not be satisfied with any view of Jesus which left him less than sovereign. 
Therefore, Christology in its ktisiological aspect reached its fullest development in 
Hebrews, where Jesus is no longer merely the agent of creation but the creator. The 
Israelites looked upon their election as the continuation of God's creation. The early 
Christians looked upon their election — the establishment of the Church — in the same 
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way. The Israelites came to believe that God’s creative activity must reach out for the 
salvation of the nations. The early Christians reached the conviction that God’s creative 
activity which they experienced in the cross — for them the tree of life — gave them a 
mission to all mankind. The Israelites assumed that God’s creativity laid on man the 
burden of creativity with all its ethical implications. As the early Christian carried out 
his cultic practices with their heavy emphasis on baptism and the Eucharist he was 
re-created and in turn became a creator. 

As one reads the sermons of the Puritans it soon becomes apparent that creation 
was one of the central concepts of their theology. Their great emphasis on eupraxia 
indicates how thoroughly their ethics was interwoven with their ktisiology. It seems 
to me that this fruitful approach is much neglected in current theology. My reading of 
Berdyaev’s The Meaning of the Creative Act in recent weeks has only strengthened my 
conviction. While Berdyaev’s book abounds in brilliant and stimulating insights it is 
my opinion that his ktisiology is anemic as compared with the biblical or Puritan. 
Congratulations then to Lindeskog for keeping the subject very much alive. 


EUGENE S. TANNER 


NOTICE OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


All students of Early Christian literature, especially those with limited funds for 
the purchase of books, should be interested in the appearance of the first four volumes 
of a projected series of the original texts of the Church Fathers writing in Greek. This 
series is put out by the Apostolic Diaconate of the Greek Church in Athens. 

Since 1955 four volumes have appeared. Volume I contains the first part of Clem- 
ent’s works, both genuine and spurious (the text of a Homilies closely resembling that 
of Rehm). Volume II contains the rest of Clement, the Didache, Barnabas, Epistle to 
Diognetus, and Ignatius. Volume III contains the Shepherd of Hermas, Papias, Aris- 
tides, and Part I of Justin. Volume IV contains the rest of Justin, Tatian, Melito, and 
Athenagoras. 

For the most part these Patristic writings are given in modern scholarly textual 
form. Each volume is provided with an index of the biblical citations and a second 
index of names and subjects. 

The cost of each volume, including handling is only $3.00. Copies may be ordered 
from 

OLOGOS 
P. O. Box 8323 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


My attention was drawn to these publications by a former student, the Reverend 
George Mastrantonis, St. Nicholas’s Church, 4967 Forest Park Avenue, St. Louis 8, 
Missouri. He will, I believe, be able to give more detailed imformation to those interested 
in this series. 

Most teachers will probably, like myself, welcome these volumes as a partial solution 
of the eternal problem of providing students with reliable, readable and inexpensive 
Greek Patristic texts. Moreover both students and teachers will be glad to have these 
volumes in their own libraries for convenient reference. 


RALPH Marcus 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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